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They will help your new members catch the true spirit of Aiwants 


They will inspire deeper loyalty in the hearts of Aiwanis veterans 


They will dramatize the importance 


Mlany Kiwanians will soon be distributing 
(Objectives folders in their business mail and 
inv clubs will be giving folders to th 
iew and old members. Some clubs even pas 
out Objectives folders at Kiwanis Pancak 
Days, horse shows, minstrels and othet pub- 

ratherings. There's no finer way to spread 


the Kiwanis story! 


Kiwants International 
North Michizen Ave. Chicago 11, Ilineis 


of Aiwanis to the people of your home town 


[In your Kiwanis education program 


[In public relations 


Order through your club secretary or enclose your remittanc 
for prompt shipme nt 


— 
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, - STAFF OF THIS magazine has sent out thousands of 

letters in the past, imploring Kiwanis clubs to submit only 

those photographs in which no one is looking at the camera. So what 
do we choose as the cover shot this month? Two big moo-moo eyes 
having a staring duel with the camera lens. Well, we can 

forgive poor “Bossie” and her handsomer friends from the barnyard. 
They see picture-taking apparatus often enough, we suppose, 

but nobody ever bothers to show the pictures to them after they’re 
developed, so they 
never really learn what 
a camera is. But notice 
how “Bossie’s” young 
owner just ignores the 
camera; it’s old stuff to 
him. (Hah! The pho- 
tographer probably 
bribed him with candy 
bars.) This wholesome 


scene represents. the 
fair season, which 
swings into full color 


this month and next 
across the United States 
and Canada. The fairs that Teenus Cheney discusses on page 29 and 
the following pages remind us of ice cream, which tastes good and is 
good for us. Most of us like to visit the local fair: walk through the 
lanes with the crowd, a bag of popcorn for our taster; gather in the 
amiableness of this lively neighborhood of tents and booths, Ferris 
wheel, pennants, the calliope music, the smells of smoke and 
stock, the raucous barks of the concessionaires; view the suspense 
in the judging tent; let our curiosity lead us to the exhibits 
and demonstrations, and let our stomachs lead us to test the jams, 
cookies, meats, ciders offered by the cordial ladies in the 
white aprons; wait in line to get our tickets for the square dance 
and the variety show; and go home late—our energy well spent—to 
wake up in the morning and daydream about next year’s fair. 

The beneficial side of the fair seeps through, as Kiwanian 
Teenus explains, in the education offered by such productions 
as those turned out by Doc Dorton, the famed North Carolina fair 
operator. We’re particularly interested in this aspect of fairs 
right now, when many Kiwanis clubs are making initial moves to- 
ward observing the first Farm-City Week (October 23-29) in their 
communities. The purpose of this event, plainly speaking, is to 
improve understanding between the rural and urban populations. 
Through state, county and other fairs, this can be done: Where 
else but at the fair can so many people from both areas of living 
come together to meet one another, have fun—and learn? Where else 
can a city boy get close to farm animals and get acquainted 
with some of the language of the farm, provided he hasn’t got an 
Aunt Mary and Uncle Paul who own a farm? And what better place 
is there for a farmer to get himself updated on the latest twists 
of his trade? Let’s say that the brains behind Farm-City Week have 


a mighty ally in the fair. 


Bob Taylor photo 


Tue. news has reached us that a vote was taken among 
parents and children somewhere in Arizona to decide on a name for a 
new school building. The parents had several suggestions, while the 
kids, in overwhelming numbers, favored unanimously a school named 
after one David Crockett. Admittedly, there’s something of a 
national crush on this wonderful old frontiersman and politician; 
our answer to this crush: “The Story of Daniel Boone,” on 
page 24. Someone might wonder why we're (see BY-LINES page 2) 
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Oak Park Kiwanis 
Grateful for 
Fordway Plan 


. 
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Cuester W. Butrer, President of the 
Kiwanis Club of Oak Park, Illinois, 


writes: 


“As we enter our seventh year as spon- 
sors of the Ford Gum machines in the 
Oak Park area, we deem it fitting to 
express our grateful appreciation of the 
money these machines have earned for 
our local charitable projects. 


“We have never had the slightest 
occasion to complain of the service 


given by your local operators, whose 
monthly checks arrive right on the dot, 
and who are very helpful in handing us 
new locations. 

“Since we have not invested a single 
penny of our own funds in this project, 
we really appreciate fully the fact that 
without the Ford Gum machines, we 
could never support the various projects 
on which we are embarked. 


“We would like to recommend the 
Fordway method of raising funds for 
charitable projects.” 


2700 service and community or- 
ganizations are now using Ford Gum 
machines to help finance their welfare 
enterprises. 

Inquiries regarding distributor- 
ships (exclusive franchise) are invited. 

For risk-free, trouble-free, year- 
round fund-raising, investigate the 


FORDWAY PLAN today. 


Write for information to: 


GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. 
AKRON, NEW YORK 

















sow your 
advertising dollars 
in this rich soil... 


EXPERIENCED GARDNERs sel- 
dom gamble on vast areas of 
questionable planting land... 
they prefer a concentration of 
rich, cultivated soil for max- 
imum yield at minimum cost. 


“Green thumb” advertisers, 
too, know that astronomical 
circulation figures are no 
guarantee of proportionate 
Advertising re- 
sults depend on reaching 
PROSPECTS, not 


people. 


sa les crops. 


mere 


The Kiwanis Magazine is a 
national medium edited and 
published for the service club 
market—100°;.. It cultivates 
your most likely prospects 
twelve months of the year . .. 
240,000 screened-for-interest 


readers. 


Weed out costly waste... 
grow a better, more produc- 
tive sales crop by planting 
your budget dollars where the 
climate is right, the ground 
fertile, the cost low... 


for complete details, write 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, IMinois 








| BY-LINES from page 1 


offering a story about one great frontiersman when it’s another great one 
who is being revived in song, jokes and coonskin caps. It’s just one of 
those things. We asked Bruce Bell to do the Boone piece long before “The 
Ballad of Davy Crockett” was introduced and long before we learned to 
pass by five-year-olds in coonskin caps without turning around for another 
look. Mr. Bell’s story arrived shortly after we heard about the “All-Ki- 
wanis Day” that is going to be celebrated down in Berea, Kentucky July 7 
in connection with Berea College’s one hundredth anniversary, and we 
thought our July issue would be a nice place for “The Story of Daniel 
Boone,” despite what the jukebox says. No, we're not trying to open a 
dispute around a comparison of Messrs. Boone and Crockett. Let’s leave 
the subject by saying that, if they had lived in another era, both men would 
have made first-rate governors of the Kentucky-Tennessee District of 
Kiwanis. 


No toncer do we empty the aspirin bottle worrying that this 
magazine receives only breezy notice. If you will take another look at the 
map on page 31 of the April issue, writes Kiwanian Vernon D. Goode of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, you will find not an outline of the Baltic Sea but 
the kneeling figure of a man “putting the finger on the USSR.” 


Ow a BUS RIDE recently, we were sitting in front of two small, 
surprisingly well-informed boys who were discussing a few of the day’s 
problems. After each had exhausted his comments, one said to the other: 

“Do you want to be in the President’s Cabinet when you grow up?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because there are too many world difficulties.” 

“Well, at the time you’re in the Cabinet maybe there won’t be any 
difficulties.” 


W war a nappy, optimistic outlook! As you know, this month her- 
alds the tenth anniversary of the United Nations, and we were fortunate in 
getting Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the United States’ Representative to the 
U.N., to write on the UN’s peace aims. Linked with the Lodge editorial is the 
interesting slant on global contentment found on page 12: “World Peace 
Through World Trade.” Certainly rival service clubbers have hit upon the 
note of good relations. Not long ago, when the Kiwanis Club of McPherson, 
Kansas heard that the local Rotary club was going to ship a number of 
heifers to Europe as a salute to Rotary International’s golden anniversary, 
the Kiwanians added a few more heifers to the shipment. And while Rotary’s 
International convention was being held in Chicago, Hiram “Hi” Smith, past 
president of the Rotary Club of Fullerton, California, among several others, 
dropped in at the General Office for a tour of Kiwanis’ headquarters. He 
said he has two good friends in the Kiwanis Club of Fullerton—Otto Evans 
and Bill Boyce, and at the end of his tour, Rotarian Smith mailed copies of 
the visitor’s handbook to his Kiwanis friends so that they could see what 
their headquarters looked like. 


A rrtenp of ours has a friend in the State of Washington who says 
this about the crackdown on highway speeders in his state (See “Washing- 
ton’s War on Highway Killers” on page 14): “You don’t get there as fast, 
but you don’t get there as tired, either.” 


Errors, you know, are really like chefs: The former get as close 
to their pencils as the latter do to their ovens. Chefs like to hear a word 
from “out front” once in awhile about their food, and editors always like to 
get letters from their readers, especially ones that show the writer’s im- 
pressions of a particular article. The reason is simple: Editors spend much 
of their time trying to figure out how their reading audience will like this 
story or that. Of late, this magazine has been gratified by a healthy number 
of requests to reprint articles. “The Mysterious Millionaires,” which ap- 


peared in the March issue, is high on the reprint list so far this year. Four 
different financial organizations have reprinted it. For response by indi- 
vidual persons, “Teach My Son How to Fail” (April) is first. As this is 


being written—somewhat before the full weight of letters on the June issue 
has arrived—‘“Industry’s Secret Agents” has already become a favorite. 
One reader wrote not only to the magazine but to the writer of the article 
as well, lauding his work. The Kiwanis Club of Somerset, Kentucky also 
liked “Industry’s Secret Agents” and asked permission to reprint it in the 
local newspapers. S. A. M. 
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ice and to the advancement of individual, 
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garding the activities and interests of the 
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Beautiful Provo 
... The last paragraph of your “Behind 
the By-Lines” in the May issue of our 
excellent magazine certainly provokes 
considerable interest with us Provoans. 
We are extremely proud of our homes 
in these glorious Wasatch Mountains, 
and the [mountain] referred to in your 
comment is our special pride and joy; 
for it is Mount Timpanogos. She is a 
truly beautiful mountain whose eastern 
slopes caress a perpetual glacier that 
drifts right into a clear, cold mountain 


lake. 

We are right in the center of the 
scenic West, and mighty glad to be 
right where we are, and to share it 


with others. 

The couple referred to in your com- 
ment have a welcome awaiting them, 
and if you can let me know who they 
are, I'll see that they have a guided tour 
without the necessity of their driving 
to the many spots of beauty in our area. 
I would like to extend a personal in- 
vitation to them to enjoy our part of 
the glorious West. 

Le Roy J. Olsen 
Past Governor 
Utah-Idaho District 


A Reader With Questions 
Page 33 of the March issue: If 
osteopath Larry Hall is given a “bonus” 
of satisfaction by his work in Kiwanis, 
how does auditor Herbert Neill figure 
in the picture, and can greenhouse op- 
erator Doug Felthousen, Jr. be called a 
budding Kiwanian? 

Albert H. Sandt 

Past President 

Big Stone Gap, Virginia 


In a picture caption on the page in 
question, Kiwanian Sandt notes that we 
speak of Larry Hall’s “bonus of satis- 
faction” just before introducing auditor 
Herb Neill. As for greenhouse operator 
Doug Felthousen being a “budding Ki- 
wanian,” we wonder what this question 


stems from? —THE EDITORS 


Liked Tree Disease Story 
.. . At last week’s monthly meeting of 
the Men’s Garden Club of Rome, New 
York, we went on record to commend 
you for your splendid article in the 
March issue entitled “We Can Save Our 
Elm Trees,” by Henry W. Schramm. 
Rome, New York is proud of its stately 
elms and very much concerned about 
their preservation. For this reason, the 
February meeting of the Men’s Garden 
Club of Rome was open to the public 
to permit interested people the privilege 
of hearing Mr. Kenneth Painter, a rep- 





Tree Expert 
Company, discuss very thoroughly the 


resentative of Bartlett 
Dutch elm disease and its control. His 
talk was supplemented with colored 
slides of trees in various stages of health 
and disease and proper disposal of elm 
bark. 

Raymond A. Anderson 

Corresponding Secretary 


Men’s Garden Club of Rome, New York 


Skal 

. . . Being of Swedish parentage, al- 
though born in Brooklyn, New York 
and now living in Montreal, Quebec (I 
don’t know what that makes me unless 
it is a Kiwanian), I got a special kick 
out of “Sweden Digs In,” the front 
cover picture of Kalmar Slott . . . and 
“Behind the By-Lines.” 

International President Don Engdahl 
anid Ed Magnuson (Brooklyn club) 
could probably tell some interesting 
tales about that old castle—and we three 
would certainly agree that if S.A.M. 
thinks those Swedish crepe suzettes 
have a high specific gravity, he should 
load up, sometime, on the raw potato 
type of Kalmar’s kroppkakor. They 
were the forerunners, I believe, of the 
original cannon ball. Skal! 

Allen A. Rylander 
Past President 
Montreal, Quebec 


Plans to Pass Article On 
. . . Gladys Risden’s article, “Teach My 
Son How to Fail!” is full of so much 
common sense that I'd like to have your 
permission to reproduce it... . If you 
have reprints, will you please send me 
350, as I'd like to give one to each of 
our teachers... . 
Earl H. Hanson, Superintendent 
Rock Island ‘Public Schools 
Rock Island, Illinois 


... The article “Teach My Son How to 
Fail!” struck home to me with a double 
impact, both as a father and as one who 
works with others in the day-to-day 
scramble of living. 

What is required of me to get you to 
send twenty-five copies of this article? 
I propose to see that a copy of it gets to 
every member of our school board and 
to the principals of the three schools 
which my children attend, as well as to 
selected teachers and administrators in 
our school system. 

Lee L. McDonald, Jr. 
Kiwanian 
Pasadena, California 

P.S. Will you grant permission for 
this to be reprinted in our two local 
newspapers? THE END 
MAGAZINE 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


SEPTEMBER 

> Religious Cross Section 

The Hyde Park, Chicago club arranged 
a religious program in which three club 
members, representing the Hebrew, 
Catholic and Pretestant beliefs, de- 
scribed the manner in which each faith 
observes traditional holidays, or events. 
Such comments as “enjoyable,” “satis- 
fying,” “best program we've ever had,” 
should be enough to recommend a 
similar program to your club. 


> Child Safety Week 

The continual need for safety precau- 
tions among school children rises rather 
than diminishes each year, especially in 
the fall. Therefore, the American Safety 
League believes that there is no better 
time to emphasize accident prevention 
than during the back-to-school week 
of September 4-11. Child safety movies 
can probably be procured through your 
local safety council, state motor vehicle 
department, state college or state health 
department. If not, write to the Na- 
tional Directory of Safety Films, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


>» Labor Day 

Labor Day, celebrated September 5, in 
the United States and Canada, presents 
an opportunity for informative discus- 
sion of labor achievements and respon- 
sibilities. Invite an industrial relations 
counselor or labor economist, and in- 
struct each Kiwanian to bring an em- 
ployee to the meeting. 


>» Citizenship Day 
The purpose of this observance, cele- 
brated September 17, is. designed to 
emphasize the significance of American 
citizenship. It gives Kiwanis clubs an 
excellent opportunity to honor recently 
naturalized citizens. Other programs 
can be built around essay, oratorical or 
poster-drawing contests designed to 
make boys and girls citizenship con- 
scious. 


>» Kiwanis Kids’ Day 

Your club’s success on the seventh an- 
nual Kiwanis Kids’ Day, September 24, 
will depend substantially upon the 
promotion given prior to the event. 
Perhaps two or three previous meetings 
can be devoted to talks by a social 
worker on the subject of underprivi- 
leged children; a judge or police offi- 
cial on juvenile delinquency; or a town 
official on youth recreation. 


» Gold Star Mothers’ Day 

Gold Star mothers will be honored 
threughout the US on September 25. 
These deserving women would appre- 
ciate a tribute close to home—from your 
club. 


> Christian Education Week 

During the week of September 25-Oc- 
tober 2, nationwide emphasis will be 
placed on the importance of churches. 
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Programs that promote public support 
for our churches are especially well 
suited. As an inspiration to others, the 
activities of the Committee on Support 
of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
could be highlighted. 


> Youth on the Rostrum 

Key Clubbers and Kiwanians at Shen- 
andoah, Iowa have found a profitable 
way of getting together through inte- 
grated meetings. One such program 
was presided over completely by Key 
Clubbers, who introduced guests, led 
group singing and made speeches. 


> A Day for the Clergy 

Each year the Lansing, Michigan club 
takes local clergymen on a tour of 
industrial plants. In 1953, more than 
fifty religious leaders were guests on a 
tour of the Oldsmobile plant, and this 
year about 100 visited Reo Motors and 
a division of Ford Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation. After guided 
tours the clergymen and Kiwanians 
gathered in the ballroom of Lansing’s 
Hotel Olds and heard an address by 
Past International President Walter J. L. 
Ray. 


> Youth Programs 

An unusual approach to the problems of 
youth was the month-long program 
series conducted by the Paterson, New 
Jersey club. Program chairman for the 
month was Judge Milton Schamach of 
the Passaic County juvenile and do- 
mestic relations court. At his first meet- 
ing Judge Milton presented the super- 
intendent of the local training school 
for girls. She spoke on the proper 
guidance of youth and showed a short 
motion picture. At the following meet- 
ing, the director of the New Jersey 
State Diagnostic Center spoke about 
mental illness. He was followed by the 
superintendent of the state home for 
boys, who talked about “The Way of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” The last meet- 
ing of the month featured the head of 
the state home for girls. She talked on 
the subject “What Do We Mean by 
‘Wayward Girls’?” 

The Kiwanis Club of Chicago annu- 
ally holds a “Youth in Action” program. 
Boys and girls from local clubs spon- 
sored by the Chicago Kiwanians dis- 
play their handicraft projects at the 
Kiwanis meeting. 

COMING EVENTS 

>» October 

National Newspaper Week—October 1-8 
Fire Prevention Week——October 1-15 
National Aid to the Handicapped Week 

—October 2-8 
Thanksgiving Day—Canada—October 12 
Columbus Day—October 12 
United Nations Week—October 16-24 
National Bible Week—October 17-23 
National Farm—City Week—October 

23-29 












*Perhaps you are one of the many 
Kiwanians who visited the Fund- 
Raising Clinic at the International 
convention, and heard members of 
the Chicago Heights Kiwanis club 
describe their many years of suc- 
cessful fund-raising with: 


JOHN B. ROGERS 


Professional-type Theatricals 
—with Amateurs 


SUCCESS IS A 
MATTER OF RECORD 
Typical Profits by Typical Kiwanis 
Clubs Using Rogers Services 


Number of Club's annual 






















CITY productions net profit 

Caldwell, N.J........ . peer $ 3,700 
Chagrin Falls, O..... 6..... 2,800 
Chicago Hts., Ill.*...24..... 3,000 
Columbia, Tenn...... ee 4,500 
Kingsport, Tenn...... ) eee 4,500 
Little Rock, Ark.....20..... 13,000 
New Orleans, La.....16..... 7,500 
Raleigh, N.C......... Diessas 5,500 
St. Marys, Pa........ site ail 2,100 
Shreveport, La....... ARE 5,500 





Watertown, N.Y...... 









If you did not attend the conven- 
tion and would like to know more 
about the ROGERS way of having 
fun while raising funds just check 
and mail the coupon. We’ll do the 
rest. 












Attach to your letterhead— 
Mail today! 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














MOTORISTS’ MIDYEAR MOTTO—"SLOW DOWN AND LIVE” 


KIWANIANS JOIN SAFETY DRIVE 


“Worps are the pictures of our 
thoughts,” the famous English poet, 
John Dryden, once said. And safety 


experts in the US are hoping that this 
and Live”— 
millions 


‘Slow Down 


the 


‘picture 


represents thoughts of 


Slow Down and Live” is a nation- 
wide drive for highway safety spon- 
sored by the National Conference of 
State Safety Coordinators It lasts 
from Memorial Day to Labor Day 

Kiwanis clubs have been quick to 
back the campaign (See picture, 
right.) Many are distributing copies of 
Kiwanis’ Minuteman folder, “This Is 
My Code of the Road,” to motels, gas 
stations, roadside restaurants any- 
where that highway travelers might 
visit. The Safety Department of the 
Montana Highway Patrol plans to en- 
close one with each request for a 
driver's license renewal 








The Kiwanis Club of Frankfort, Kentucky 
license plates during 
the three-month-lone “Slow Down and 
Live” campaign. (Above) Frankfort Ki- 
wanians look over the first plates issued. 


is selling special 





RESOLUTION ON FARM-CITY 
WEEK INTRODUCED IN CONGRESS 
A BIPARTISAN joint resolution was in- 
troduced to Congress May 26, designat- 
last week in October of each 
year as National Farm-City Week 
The resolution “Resolved by 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
~ the United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the last week 


ing the 


rear ls 





Birthdays Thes 
anniversary dates from July lo 


through August ) 


* 
_ July 1 
Soth , 


July 22 
July 26 


Tennessee, 
West Virginia 
Goldsboro, North Carolina, 
Galveston, Texas, July 29 
Sioux City, lowa, July 29 
Spokane, Washington, August 1 
Peru, Indiana, August 4 
Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
Idaho, August § 
August 10 
August 11 


Cleveland 
Moundsville, 


August § 
Pocatello 
idaho, 

Tennessee 


Boise 
Athens 


« 

Winchester July 17 

Victoria-Kenbridge, Virginia, July 24 

Fort Smith, Arkansas, July 30 

South Akron, Ohio, August 6 
(Club completed as Kenmore, 
Ohic. Name changed to South 
Akron, May 2!, 1936.) 

Holdenville, Oklahoma, August 7 

Kingstree, South Carolina, August 7 

Owego, New York, August 13 


* 
North Olmsted, Ohio, July 21 
Chatham, New Jersey, Augus? 7 


Ilinois, 


Sth 


2oth 











year is to be 
designated as National Farm-City 
Week, in recognition of the contribu- 
tion American farm families have made 
to our civilization and in order to pro- 
better public understanding of 
the problems and opportunities 
of our country’s agriculture and farm 
people, and to honor men and women 
agricultural 


in October of each 


mote 
needs, 


who have contributed to 
achievements and progress 

“To this end the President is author- 
ized and requested to issue annually a 


proclamation calling upon the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, the land-grant 
colleges, the Agricultural Extension 
Service and all other appropriate 
agencies and officials of the Govern- 


ment, to cooperate with National, State 
and local farm organizations and other 
groups in the several States and counties 
in preparing and carrying out programs 
for the appropriate observation of Na- 
tional Farm-City Week, including plans 
for public meetings, discussions, ex- 
hibits, pageants and press, radio and 
television features, with a special em- 


phasis on notable achievements by 
rural groups and_ individuals, local, 
State and National, and on the all- 


around enrichment of American coun- 
try living through adequate cultural, 
spiritual, educational, recreational and 
health facilities for both rural youth 
adults.” 


and rural 





THEY'RE FREQUENT VISITORS 

In 1954, every member of the Valley 
City, North Dakota club visited at least 
one other club in the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District. It was the only club 
in the district that could claim this. 


KIWANIANS GIVE HEIFERS TO 
NEIGHBORING ROTARIANS 

Wuen tHE McPherson, Kansas Rotar- 
ians announced that they would send 
eleven heifers to Europe as a special 
activity during Rotary International’s 
fiftieth anniversary year, the McPher- 
son Kiwanians asked their fellow serv- 
ice clubbers if they would accept two 
heifers from the Kiwanians. The an- 
swer was yes, so the secretary of the 
Rotary club sailed from New York for 
Europe with thirteen heifers. 





HOW’S THIS FOR AN INCREASE? 

Last YEAR, the Kiwanis Club of Dur- 
ango, Colorado produced a 162.5 per 
cent increase in membership over the 


year before. 





NAMED PRESIDENT OF ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION GROUP 

KIwaANIAN J. Armand Desroches, a 
member of the St. Lawrence, Montreal 
club, has been named president of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associ- 
ation, which covers the entire province 
of Quebec. 





ANNIVERSARY MARCH OUT 


IN SHEET MUSIC FORM 
THe “Kiwanis Anniversary March,” 
composed by Captain Samuel R. 


Loboda, director of the US Army Band, 
is now available in sheet music form. 
Publisher of the march is Robert Mellin, 
Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 





In New York, an outstanding youth is 
chosen annually to be governor for a 


day. This year, Gov. Averell Harriman 
turned over his title to Key Clubber 
Paul Santiago, a member of the Schuyler 
High School club in Albany, New York. 
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CLUB TO SPONSOR NATIONAL 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Arcadia, Califor- 
nia will sponsor the National Public 
Parks Junior Tennis Championships 
August 1-7 at Arcadia. Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the US are invited to send 
local tennis stars to the tournament. 
Write to Walter Lepisto, National 
Tournament General Chairman, 405 
South Santa Anita, Arcadia, California, 
or to Kiwanian Al Coke, in care of the 
Arcadia club. 





SORRY, OUR ERROR 

IN REPORTING achievement award win- 
ners in the June issue, the magazine 
inadvertently listed “Blue Group” win- 
ners of the district awards under the 
title “Orange Group,” and omitted the 
Orange Group winners entirely. To 
set matters straight, here are the dis- 
trict award winners in these two 
groups: (Orange Group) Winner: 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee. 
Honorable Mention: Kansas, Wiscon- 
sin-Upper Michigan. (Blue Group) 
Winner: Western Canada. Honorable 
Mention: Montana, Rocky Mountain. 


JOHN WRIGHT WELCOMES 

JOHN WRIGHT INTO KIWANIS 
Just BEFORE Past International Vice- 
President John R. Wright addressed the 
charter party of the North Tampa, 
Florida club, John T. Wright accepted 
the charter as first president of the 
new club. The two Wrights are no re- 
lation, however. 

“He’s a young doctor migrating south 
from Vermont,” said Past International 
Vice-President John, “so he is no rela- 
tive of his namesake from the Deep 
South. He did marry a beautiful little 
rebel, however. " 





A KIWANIAN FROM 

KIWANIS AVENUE 

WHEN a young businessman named 
William Beal joins the Kiwanis Club 
of Carthage, Illinois, that’s not news. 
But when he’s the first resident of 
Kiwanis Avenue to join the club, that 
is news. Carthage, the home town of 
Immediate Past International President 
Donald T. Forsythe, honored Don by 
naming one of its streets after Kiwanis 
a year ago. 





























CARTOONIST PORTRAYS COOPERATIVE SERVICE CLUB SPIRIT 





Last May, a new Kiwanis club was organized in Naperville, 
Illinois, and a front-page article, with photograph, in the 
Naperville “Clarion” announced the event. Farther back in 
the same issue, an advertisement published by Naperville 
Rotarians and Lions officially welcomed the new club into the 
community. Then, plaudits over, the club got down to work. 
John Seger, (left) artist on the “Chicago Tribune,” read the 
Rotary-Lion ad and also went to work. The cartoon he created 
(above) was later published on the front page of the “Clarion.” 


(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 8) 





Your largest supplier of Peanuts 
again offers Kiwanis Clubs 


PEANUTS 
neadly for sellin 


FOR 


KIWANIS 








@ Priced attractively 
@ Good service Guaranteed 


e Centrally located for 
shipments everywhere 


@ Six years and 32 million 
bags of Kids’ Day experience 


GAIN we are offering Peanuts 

to Kiwanis Clubs for Kids’ Day 

selling and we are organized to do 
the job best for you. 


To keep costs down we are packing 
Kids’ Day Peanuts in white bags with 
Kiwanis Kids’ Day Insignia. . .to 
offset the high price of peanuts we 
are offering peanuts packed in 1/2 
ounce bags, packed 125 bags to the 
case. Also available in 100 pound 
bulk lots with bags furnished for your 
packing. 





Hats, coin containers, baskets . . « 
everything needed for a _ successful 
Kids’ Day promotion are avcilable. Get 
all your Kids’ Day materials from Kelly. 
Plan your promotion now. Orders ac- 
cepted through August 15. 











the kelly co. 
808 Eagle Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 











AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4'/,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 of more, each $1.50 


© Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 






303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 








pee STAMP COLLECTORS 
312 STAMPS 2Sc ig 
Collection of G12 ati different for- 
eign stampe including groupe of 


sport sete from Nicereagua, Marine 
Hungary. MUSICIANS of Ifnit, West- 





ern Sahare. Guinea, Crechoslovakia 

PLAS hundreds of toteresting t« 

sues from the four corners of the 

world This collection catalogues 

$6.50 and comes to you for only 25¢ with our ap- 
provals 

APEX STAMP CO., Dept. IN 
P. O, Box 457 Port Ewen, New York 

















WANTED: BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


on any subject—business or general. We offer 
onpert editing, pinpoint promotion, complete 
publicity, fair, honest cooperative contract if 
your work is acceptable. Write, or mail manu- 
script directly, without obligation. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Atten.: Mr. Destry 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 


ew 














HAWAII by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation by renting 
@ smart new car from us at low cost by 

day, week or month. Hawaii's largest U-Drive sys- 

tem serving each major island. aps furnished. 


For information please write 
KALIHI RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 


P.O. Box 3175 Honolulu, Hawaii 
Kiwenien T. OTAKE, PRESIDENT 










Shoppe 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanlan Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
aga U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 




















KIWANIS ROUNDUP (From page 7) 


NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 
Kiwanis clubs built between May 11 and this issue’s presstime 





NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
The University City, Gainesville, Florida..................... Gainesville, Florida 
SE: Se MEDD dante «6b deine o-tn oeudedadGhnnsede¥ s+ diineecatankan Sandusky, Ohio 
RN, « acc esoresesssseceéncesee Conway and Fayetteville, Arkansas 
ee, Sn. + 6 ccatehbnhsaanh weeks beeesee an Springfield, Missouri 
ON ON rer = Lincoln, Nebraska 
rr a eo oS, ees ven eeshaneens aba San Jacinto, Amarillo, Texas 
Sir te chee choad ude old te 6tnuVewpeneueninteay.css tea 5008 Athens, Texas 
Ashburn, Georgia...... Oe ye 2 AERA - Albany, Tifton and Sylvester, Georgia 
Port Credit, Ontario........ Toronto and The Kingsway, Greater Toronto, Ontario 
West Side, Tacoma, Washington.................. Northwest Tacoma, Washington 
SO CN cL couceneunied 66ncenes cuud iba ekbn acl Newark, New Jersey 
, , cinteate ame egcatents< Batesville and West Batesville, Arkansas 
a ac vinn gi dneganghses Sedpeces ev uy Toledo and East Toledo, Ohio 
West Nashville, Tennessee. ............cccceccee: Woodmont, Nashville, Tennessee 
ns he ce cacantasceeesSeees taatwel Eaton Rapids, Michigan 
East Huntington, West Virginia............cccssececess Huntington, West Virginia 
ComPmreree, ARMOMGRS. ooo ccccccccss: Russellville, Fort Smith and Paris, Arkansas 
I Soke a ee cau em beiemas oak me Mt. Pleasant, Texas 
i owen did es cn ehutab dbhhehee¢ > onni5ass6dGk ind wah <nsitn Carthage, Texas 
White Oak-Montfort Heights, Ohio........ Colerain and Cheviot-Westwood, Ohio 
en occ cake budebatesseseetsetcdsune Albany and Tifton, Georgia 
i ted. ete edded eeu nthehd sat Meek Algona and Fort Dodge, Iowa 
ED GUID os cbbucesces odbeecctebeeneseeéadess Canton, North Carolina 
ME, Jno kept teeub ses UGESS ndSbeS Ces ne Camden, New Jersey 
rr re CED. oni vecsesecwcebéveesbaued Northwest Columbus, Ohio 
Commodore Mayo, Maryland............... Annapolis and Shady Side, Maryland 
Federal Way-Midway, Tacoma, Washington................. Auburn, Washington 
I re ort is wd 5 owe welt hawk dale Debirhe <6 4S tece scene Defiance, Ohio 
Southside, West Palm Beach, Florida.................. West Palm Beach, Florida 
Ss PR condads on tdlecenndee ps ccdReknWeudoedsagenes Superior, Nebraska 
CHICAGO KIWANIANS GO Club of Cleveland. The Kiwanians 


TO CLEVELAND AHEAD OF TIME visited informally in the afternoon, 
Firtry Chicago Kiwanians and their then, at the meeting, heard a talk by 
wives weren't taking any chances on’ the Hon. Earl R. Hoover, Judge of the 
the 1955 convention city being too Court of Common Pleas, a Cleveland 
crowded with Kiwanians. A full month Kiwanian. That night the Cleveland 
before the International convention Kiwanians took their visitors out to 
June 26-30, representatives of ten Chi- the ball park, where the Cleveland 
cago area clubs flew to Cleveland for Indians were playing, of all people, 
an inter-club meeting with the Kiwanis the Chicago White Sox. 





The Fort Lauderdale Beach, Florida club demonstrates its popularity with a special 
map that has a length of cord extending from Fort Lauderdale to the hometown 
of each of the club's visitors. Stewart Butler (left), a Colfax, Washington Kiwanian, 
points to home for Carl Anderson, president of the Fort Lauderdale Beach club. 


© THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
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International President Don Engdahl and 


in true Hawaiian 
two-week visit to 


Lucille were feted 

fashion during their 
the land of leis. Many parties, meetings, 
dances, tours and, of course, a deep sea 
fishing trip, occupied every moment. 





CHARLIE’S MIDYEAR MESSAGE 
Wuen the first half of his year as presi- 
dent was over, Charlie Lewis, head of 
the Mid-City, New Orleans club last 
year, sent a “pepper upper” to -his 
fellow club members in the form of 
one of James J. Metcalfe’s “Portraits”: 
“One half is gone, one half remains. 
. It is the year’s divide. . . . With 
chances lost and those still left 
Upon the other side. . . . Six months 
of days have disappeared With 
every sun and moon. ... And now the 
passing of the year . . . Has reached its 
afternoon. . . . What is our score upon 
the board? Where do we stand 


today? . And if we lag, what true 
defense . . . Is there for us to say? ... 
The year is going swiftly and ; 
There is no time to wait....A few 


more weeks that turn to months 
And it may be too late. .. . How much 
have we been true to God And 
filled our place on earth? . . . Just six 
more months remain for us ... To 
really prove our worth.” 

Added Charlie: “I guess this puts 
it right up to you and me... .” 





CHARLES F. STEWART, GENERAL CONVENTION CHAIRMAN, 


DIES IN SAILBOAT 


Tuirty pAys before the fortieth Inter- 
national convention opened in Cleve- 
land, Charles F. Stewart, general chair- 
man of the convention, drowned in 
Lake Erie, just off Cleveland, after his 
twenty-nine-foot sailboat was capsized 
by near-tornadic winds that swept the 
lake. A past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Cleveland, Charles is survived 
by his wife, Elinar, and a son, Charles, 
dr. 

He joined the West End, St Louis 
club in 1935. The next year he was club 
secretary, and in 1937 he was president. 
He moved to Cleveland in 1939 and 
headed the Cleveland club five years 


later. He was lieutenant governor in 


MISHAP MAY 28 


1950. In 1951, he was chairman of the 
Ohio District Committee on Public and 
Business Affairs, and the next year he 
was chairman of the District Committee 
on Attendance and Membership and 
also a member of the International 
committee. Two years ago he was 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work. 

An expert yachtsman, Charles was 
twice commodore of his yacht club and 
in 1949 was commodore of the Inter- 
lake Yachting Association, the highest 
position in Lake Erie yachting 

This summer, in Cincinnati, he was 
to have become national president of 
Sigma Phi Epsilon social fraternity. 





VITAL STATISTICS 
AT PRESSTIME, there were 240,098 
Kiwanians in 405) clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1513; Circle K, 


129. 











KIWANIS MINISTER PLAYS BUM 
THe Rev. William Lufburrow, pastor of 
the Gladstone Methodist Church of 
Peapack-Gladstone, New Jersey and 
a member of the local Kiwanis club, 
disguised himself as a bum and, to- 
gether with another Methodist minister, 
also playing the part of a derelict, went 
to the Bowery to learn firsthand about 
the denizens of this notorious neighbor- 
hood and to get material for sermons. 
The two ministers spent three days 
and four nights on the Bowery, talking 
with as many of the “forgotten men” 
as they could, eating handouts, sleep- 
ing in flophouses, hunting a job, loafing. 
When their stay on the Bowery was 
over, the experiences they had were 
told in Life magazine for May 23. 


1955 e 


JULY 


CALIFORNIA CLUB 

ON TELEVISION 

A TELEVISION CREW visited a meeting of 
the Westwood Village, Los Angeles club 
and filmed it for KTTV’s “Assignment 
America” program. The reason the 
Westwood Village club was a subject 
is that a young Yugoslav who had been 
a prisoner of the Nazis was scheduled 
to speak to the club. The speaker had 
America to live, and was 
large gasoline station in 


come to 
operating a 
California. 





CLUB BRINGS TRAIN 

TO PETERSBURG 

AFTER THE Petersburg, West Virginia 
club sponsored a railroad excursion to 
Washington, D. C. for local adults and 
children who wanted to see the sights 
of the nation’s capital, club members 
checked and found that it was only 
the second time in fourteen years that 
a passenger train had come to Peters- 
burg. THE END 





HUNDREDS ~* 
OF IDEAS 


for 
BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for Write for 
reasonably priced solid bronze | Brochure A FREE 
pPlaques—name plates, aw ards, For trophy, medal 
testimonials, honor rells, me-| cup ideas ask for 
morials, markers Brochure B. 





CDOAIAT ‘ cieen * : * 
CHINALIONAL BRONZE TABLE \ 


Dept. 42 150 West 22 St., New York 11 











Make your next program 
sure-fire by showing 


THE BIC IDEA 


(America’s Freedom -of-Choice) 


FREE 16mm drama that blends Hollywood 
featured players with large cast of 


industry employees. 


Write today, giving date you would lke 
to use this free film. 


World's largest 16mm Library 
26 Branches—Coast to Coast 


Ideal Pictures =. 1% 


58 E. South Water St. Chicago 1 














SCHOOL SENTINEL 


PROTECT YOUR CHILDREN 
AT SCHOOL CROSSINGS 





—— Ty — 
’ Se Ee” 
This Sentinel is made of steel in 4 colors 
with Dulux enamel to insure lasting quality. 
Tripod Pipe mounting giving strength and 


resistance to tipping in wind combined with 
lightness in weight. Also available in Boy 
Model. 

SPECIFICATIONS 
Hetcht over al... 3. 33. cee eee” 
WHE. cvcoutiiee ven dese e ees lanes 18” 
Shipping Wt. 30 lb. single face 
Shipping Wt. 42 lb. double face 
Price—single face....... pokihne onouneee 
Price—double face. ....cccccsscccees 26.40 


STANDARD SIGN & SIGNAL CO., INC. 
CLINTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








A 40th Anniversary Gift 


for true Kiwantans 


THE 
WIDENING 
PATH 


A chronicle of Kiwanis in action 


written by OREN ARNOLD 


Nationally famous author and past president 
Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Arizona 


of the 
‘ 
This 
Zanizatuion 
Kiwanians. More than any other book, 


interpretive record of our Of- 


is hailed by thousands of 


it captures the true spirit of Kiwanis. 


A fine gift for new Kiwanians. 
An inspiration for-old timers, too. 


State or Province ——EE 





10 











i 

' 

, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

! . 
i 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Iilinois 
' 

' Please send me copies of Oren Arnold's 
i exciting volume The Widening Path” at $1.50 
i per volume, postpaid 

' 

! 

' Name - — 
! 

' 

i Address ———EE 
' 

: City = ———— 
' 

i 





Q. Our community is the center of a 
large trading area. The territory of 
our club is confined to the corporate 
limits of our town. How do we take 
into membership interested men who 
live outside our community? 


A. Under the provisions of your By- 
laws men are eligible for membership if 
they have either their business, their 
residence, or community interests with- 
in the territorial limits of your club. If 
there are men living outside your cor- 
porate limits who do have community 
interests in your community, they are 
eligible for membership even though 
both their residence and their business 
is located outside your corporate limits. 


QO. How much should I include in 
the minutes of my club, of which I am 
secretary? Should | include the dis- 
cussion that takes place? 


A. Sections 59 and 60 of Robert's Rules 
of Order covers this subject thoroughly. 
As stated there, “There is no object in 
reporting the debates; the duty of the 
secretary, in such cases, is mainly to 
record what is ‘done’ by the assembly, 
and not what is said by the members.” 
The minutes should state the name of 
the club and whether the minutes 
record the action of the board of di- 
rectors or of the club. The date of hold- 
ing the meeting, and the place, together 
with the names of those in attendance, 
should be included. In the minutes of a 
club it is not necessary to name all the 
members present, but merely give the 
number in attendance. Ordinarily, re- 
ports do not need to be repeated in the 
minutes, but only the action taken on 


the reports. The reports themselves 
are ordinarily attached to the minutes. 
The motions acted upon should be 


stated in full, together with the result 
of the voting on these motions. Discus- 
sion leading up to the voting need not 
be included in the minutes. 


Q. Is it proper to discuss a motion 
after it has been made and seconded? 


A. No. Before any discussion is per- 
mitted, the president or chairman 
should clearly state the motion and 


open the matter for discussion. Failure 
on the part of the chairman to state the 
motion frequently results in confusion 
in the minds of members of the group, 
and as a result the discussion goes off 
on a tangent. By clearly stating the 
motion before discussion begins, the 
chairman is better able to keep the dis- 
cussion on the subject. 


Q. Our district convention is held in 
September. Our club election is not 
held until October. Can we amend our 


CLUB CLINIC | 


bylaws to provide for our annual 
meeting and election of officers the 
first week in September so that the 
new officers may attend the district 
convention? 


A. No. The International Bylaws 
(Article I, Section 5) provide that the 
annual meeting and election of club 
officers shall be held not earlier than 
the first meeting in October and not 
later than the first meeting in Novem- 
ber. The reason for this provision in the 
Bylaws is that club officers have a 
tendency to relax their efforts when 
their successors have been elected. The 
Bylaws provision assures that there 
will not be more than a three-month 
period when this relaxing of effort may 
occur. Actually, the district convention 


is conducted by and for the current 
officers of the district and the clubs. 
There is no provision in the district 


convention for training new club offi- 
cers. The theme, objectives and activity 
program for 1956 will not be announced 
by the International Board of Trustees 
until about November 1. During the 
month of November the district officers 
will conduct a training program for 
club officers, at which the 1956 program 
will be announced and discussed, and 
training will be provided for the new 
officers in preparation for the assump- 
tion of their responsibilities on January 
1. This training will adequately prepare 
the 1956 club officers in a way that 
could not be done at the district con- 
vention. 


Q. I am wondering if something 
cannot be done to eliminate a few 
clubs’ practice of serving liquor to 
all those who visit their room head- 
quarters at our district convention. 


A. The following is the policy adopted 
some years ago by the International 
Board of Trustees: Kiwanis member- 
ship compromises men of every walk of 


life and varied shades of opinion. 
Tolerance demands that due regard 
shall be given to the convictions 


of all, at the same time allowing men 
to act in common harmony in any 
Kiwanis function without the denial of 
the right to live and act as they may see 
fit, assuming that their integrity, hon- 
esty and daily convictions of conscience 
are never assailed. A gentleman always 
gives to his friendly neighbor the same 
concessions that he would demand for 
himself, and inasmuch as tradition and 
custom, which govern all meetings of 
Kiwanis, have since the beginning dis- 
couraged the serving of intoxicating 
liquors at Kiwanis functions, Kiwanis 
urges that these traditions be main- 
tained and that intoxicating liquors 
not be served at any official Kiwanis 
function. THE END 
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By 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


United States’ Representative to the 
United Nations 


U)., MEMBERSHIP in the United Na- 
tions costs us $13,000,000 a year—as much as one 
hour and fifteen minutes of World War II. When 
all the specialized agencies and United Nations 
aid programs are included, our yearly bill equals 
the cost of nine and one-half hours of that conflict. 

From the point of view of the Amer- 
ican businessman, it is submitted that the United 
Nations is a good business investment for three 
outstanding reasons. It has helped to prevent 
World War III. It helps to promote a more 
prosperous world. It gives us a loud speaker for 
“selling” our ideas to a world-wide public and for 
exposing the horrors of communism. 

In past years we have seen the United 
Nations play a decisive part in (1) extinguishing 
the threatened Communist aggression in Iran and 
causing withdrawal of Soviet troops there; (2) 
abandonment of the Communist war against 
Greece; (3) preventing open warfare over Kash- 
mir between India and Pakistan; (4) the advent 
of Israel into the family of nations and the ending 
of war in the Holy Land; (5) emergence of 
Indonesia as an independent nation: and (6) the 
successful fight of sixteen free nations to repel the 
bloody Communist aggression in Korea. 

In Korea, our United Nations allies 
sent the equivalent of two divisions of troops to 
fight beside the forces of the United States and 
the Republic of Korea. Measured in money, this 
effort meant at least $600,000,000 a year (which 
can be compared with our $13,000,000 contribution 
to the United Nations). Measured by the far 
graver arithmetic of human life, it meant 17,000 
casualties, including over 3000 dead. 

In the past two years, still over fierce 
Soviet obstruction, we have added new achieve- 
ments through United Nations action: 
>» We achieved the Korean armistice, retaining 
the vital rule that no prisoner could be sent back 
to communism against his will. 
>» We placed the Soviet Union on the Communist 
side at the Korean Political Conference—instead 
of allowing it to parade as a “neutral.” 
> We condemned the Communist atrocities against 
our troops in Korea, and fully exposed their 








This month the United Nations celebrates its tenth anni- 
versary, so the editors asked Representative Lodge to 
comment editorially on the UN’s progress. Kiwanis 
International’s Ninth Objective for 1955, “Strive with 
all our power to promote world peace and strengthen 
the United Nations,” is testimony that Kiwanians rec- 
ognize the UN as the only existing mechanism that can 
bring about world peace. 
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TEN YEARS of UNITED NATIONS 


brutal methods of getting false germ warfare “con- 
fessions.” 

> We stopped the Soviet plot to use its United 
Nations veto to torpedo the Monroe Doctrine and 
take over Guatemala. 

> We continued to keep Communist China out 
of the United Nations—thus keeping the United 
Nations faithful to its character as an organization 
of “peace-loving” nations, and also preventing an 
immense gain in prestige and influence for world 
communism. 

But the United Nations deals with 
more than war and conflict. For years it has 
carried on small but effective programs of tech- 
nical assistance to help people grow more food, 
cure disease and learn to read; programs of aid 
to children whom war and chaos have made 
homeless and hungry; programs of aid to refugees 
from communism, war and political oppression. 
These programs help suffering people everywhere 
and show dramatically that we care what happens 
to them. 

We also constantly use the United 
Nations as a forum where we can meet and fight 
the Communists’ cold war tactics. We have many 
opportunities to show up communism’s lies and 
proclaim the merits of the free system. We coun- 
ter Communist myths with facts. For example: 
When the Communists charge that American busi- 
ness wants war because it thrives on “monopoly 
profits’ we reflect your views and those of the 
hundreds of thousands of businessmen in America. 
We show that peacetime business is the best 
business. 

Soon, we hope and believe, the United 
Nations will be promoting President Eisenhower’s 
plan of December 8, 1953, for the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. People everywhere see in this 
plan a great promise for the material improvement 
of life. It has already created great good will for 
the United States. 

All this has been done even while we 
reduced our American share of the costs of the 
United Nations, and while we worked out a pro- 
gram in which all American citizens holding im- 
portant office at the United Nations have been 
screened in accordance with FBI procedures. 

It may be because of all this that in 
1954 sixty-three per cent of Americans who were 
questioned said they were satisfied with the pro- 
gress of the United Nations—an increase from 
forty-three per cent in 1951. We have reached a 
seven-year high in public support of the United 
Nations. 

For the first time in many years, no 
major military conflict rages anywhere in the 
world. Like our cancer hospitals, the United 
Nations has not found the cure for the diseases 
of war and communism. But it is advancing. It 
is still, as President Eisenhower has said, the 
world’s best hope for peace. THE END 
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When Europe's demand for 
electric typewriters couldn't 
be satisfied, 

IBM had « selution, but 
it required cooperation 


among several nations. 


PROJECT now under way in 
Europe offers an object lesson 
in. better international cooperation 
and understanding. Conducted by 
not diplomats, the 


4 


businessmen, 
project offers jobs, profits and busi- 
ness opportunity to the peoples ol 
participating nations 

It came into being in 1950 because 
one man had an original idea, and 
International Business Machines 
Corporation faced a problem. Eu- 
rope was hungry for the company’s 
electric typewriters—but few ma- 
chines from the United States had 
been able to penetrate the formid- 
able trade And 
this trickle was destined to dry up 
Korean war 
products 


regulations even 


shortly, when the 
banned export of metal 
from the United States. 
To manufacture them in Europe 
would be expensive. A single plant 
in a single country would cost about 
$3,000,000. A chain of such factories 
was out of the smaller 
countries couldn't 
tion. And if only a few were built 
trade barriers 
France 
typewriters a 


question 


absorb produc- 


in large countries, 


would _ still would 


exist 
German-made 
reception, Britain would re- 


imports from 


give 
chilly 
ject any 
Italy, and so on 

The ingenious solution came from 
Thomas J. Watson, then president 
(now board chairman) of IBM, who 
summer. 


large-scale 


was touring Europe that 
“Why not,” he suggested at the 
Paris office, “make component parts 
in each of eight European countries? 
Then exchange parts and let each 
assemble its own ma- 
chines?” Such a plan would utilize 
the special skills and resources of 
each country to the advantage of all. 
IBM engineers were awed by the 
facing them. The electric 
typewriter is an exceedingly com- 
plex mechanism containing 2200 
precision parts. Manufacture in one 
country is complicated enough. 
With language, technical and trade 
barriers, how would it ever be pos- 
sible to fit the international jigsaw 


country 


prospect 


puzzle together? 

“Forget it,” advised European 
businessmen. “It will never work.” 
They pointed out that European 


countries were rarely able to get 
together on anything—much less on 
a project such as IBM had in mind. 

But Watson, noted for his stub- 
borness, pressed the idea. For years 
one of his company slogans had 
been: World Peace Through World 
Trade. Here was a golden oppor- 
tunity to test the validity of the 
slogan; to see whether trade mightn’t 


be promoted to the clear benefit 
of all. 

The company assigned Francis 
U. Ritz, able thirty-one-year-old 


former technical engineer of IBM’s 
plant in Poughkeepsie, New York, 
to take over the program in the 
Paris office. Ritz set to work on the 
project by first breaking it down 
into small pieces. Sweden was ad- 
qualified to make spring- 
steel parts; England produced ex- 
cellent aluminum castings; France 
and Germany both did high-quality 
metal stamping; Switzerland was 
unexcelled in making small preci- 
sion parts; Holland, Belgium and 
Italy each had their special manu- 
facturing talents. 

Ritz enlisted IBM 
various countries to work out de- 
Problem number one was to 


mirably 


managers in 


tails 
get approval from each government. 
Ritz and Company waited upon the 
labor and ministries of 
the various countries. Each nation 
wanted the same condition: The 
project would be welcomed provided 
exports exceeded imports. At first 
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glance such a proviso seemed im- 
possible to meet. But a little pencil 
work proved otherwise. 

A sizable portion of a typewriter’s 
cost is in assembly and sales. Since 
machines for, say, Belgium would 
be assembled and sold in Belgium, 
these cost items would remain with- 
in the country. Another point stood 
out. Duties on finished goods are 
high—up to fifty per cent on type- 
writers. But duties on parts are low: 
twelve cents a pound in Switzer- 
land; six to ten per cent of value 
in Belgium; fifteen per cent in 
France. 

Thus, it worked out that each 
country could maintain the favor- 
able trade balance it wanted, and 
still get a new typewriter manu- 
facturing industry. With these talk- 
ing points, Ritz found his sales job 
easier than he expected. “Govern- 
ments aren’t,” he says, “as tough 
as everyone thinks. They are good 
businessmen, and if they see a profit 
they will give enthusiastic coopera- 
tion.” If the program got slightly out 
of balance in any country, Canada 


could take up the slack—since 
Canada assembles but does not 
manufacture parts for electric type- 
writers. 

Ritz next attacked the manufactur- 
ing problem. In France, Germany 
and Italy, IBM already had plants 
which made time clocks, bookkeep- 
ing and punch card machines. These 
plants could undertake the manu- 
facture of typewriter parts. In other 
countries the help of subcontractors 
could be enlisted. 

Ernst Naegeli is one who agreed to 
become a subcontractor. Back of his 
home on the shores of Lake Con- 
stance in Switzerland he had a 
glistening little chalet-type factory. 
Before the typewriter contract came 
along he had twelve people working 
for him, making ball-bearing 
spacers, lock washers and other 
small metal products. He welcomed 
a contract to make cams, typebar 
guides and other typewriter parts. 
Within a few months his little 
factory was booming, his staff 
doubled. In quality, Naegeli’s prod- 
uct equaled US specifications. 

In Brussels three men had a small 
metal stamping plant with a payroll 
of ten workers making buttons, cor- 
set stays and cigarette-lighter cases. 
They took on a contract to make 
typebars and other typewriter parts, 
and doubled their employment. In 
Germany the program was a boon to 
four widows of men who had 
worked in the big IBM plant out- 
side Stuttgart. They earned extra 
income with home jobs, sewing ny- 
lon tape for typewriter carriage re- 
turns. In Sweden a maker of air- 
craft instruments began production 
of spring-steel parts, and in Holland 
a clockmaker joined the program. 

Thus the program got rolling—in 
about half the time that would have 
been required to build a string of 
factories. In September 1952 the 
first machines came off production 
lines. With workers in each country 
dependent upon workers in seven 
others, an international esprit de 
corp began to grow. A Swede’s 
doubts about the skill of Italian 
workmen evaporated when he saw 
the beautiful craftmanship in ribbon 
feeds from Milan. A Briton who 
had considered Holland a dairy 
country took a broader view when 
he saw the fine motors from 
Utrecht. 

In the stockroom of the assembly 
plant outside Paris, I asked a 
French foreman what he thought of 
German-made parts. “Beautiful 
workmanship,” he said, and not at 
all grudgingly. In every plant there 
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is a growing feeling of interdepend- 
ence, a healthier respect for neigh- 
bors across the border—a small but 
perhaps significant step toward a 
more unified Europe. 

Fears that a stoppage of work in 
one country would shut down plants 
in all the others have been largely 
dissipated—each assembly plant 
maintains a ninety-day supply cf 
parts. Even so, difficulties do arise. 
In 1952 a Sweden-to-England ship, 
carrying parts, sank in the North 
Sea. Air shipments saved the day. 
During France’s crippling rail 
strike of 1953 it was necessary to 
truck parts to and from the Belgian 
border. But in the main, shipments 
flow freely from country to country 
in stainless steel crates which fit 
four to a flatcar. 

“It is really amazing how smoothly 
things have run,” says Ritz. “From 
time to time customs difficulties 
arise. But when we point out that 
men are going to be out of jobs 
unless there is a quick solution, the 
custom men act fast.” 

A striking feature of the program 
is the manner in which it has un- 
clogged trade channels. Not long 
ago Finland wanted typewriters. 
Normally it would have bought them 
from Sweden, but was short of 
Swedish currency. It had a surplus 
of Italian lire, so placed the order 
in Milan instead. Dozens of such in- 
cidents could be cited to show how 
the program has given European 
trade a new flexibility. 

In its first two years of operation 
the parts-interchange plan _ has 
created 1000 new jobs and produced 
upward of ten million dollars’ worth 
of machines. In themselves these 
figures are neither large nor par- 
ticularly important. The real sig- 
nificance of the program lies in 
another direction: It indicates that 
nations can cooperate to produce 
goods that the world wants. And it 
suggests that greater interdepend- 
ence, properly developed, can lay 
the foundation for greater interna- 
tional understanding. Already a 
number of industrial firms are 
studying the IBM blueprint with 
alerted interest. THE END 
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Every traffic vielater is a potential murderer: Faced with this 


fact, state police—equipped with unmarked squad cars, 


mounted cameras, and helicopters—are fighting and winning 


Washington’s W A R 


* 


on HIGHWAY KILLERS 


By JOE MILLER 


THVAFFIC SAFETY IS 
Mark Twain 


weather People talk about it, hold 


meetings and make speeches about 
it. Yet, with rare exceptions, not 
much is done about it 

Traffic Digest. publication of 


Traffic 


arrived at this recognition 


Northwestern University’s 
Institute 
recently 


“Too frequently people in high gov- 


when it wryly concluded 
ernment office give little more than 
lip service to the problem of accident 
prevention. Meetings are held, plans 
are made, everyone goes back home 


and the planned program dies.” 


to paraphrase 
something like the 





(Left to right) (1) State patrolmen board a borrowed Coast Guard helicopter. (2) 
From his “copter” seat, a patrol sergeant watches for traffic violators. 


One of the notable ex- 
ceptions to this lip service lethargy 


found in the state of Wash- 


more 


may be 


ington where, for twenty months, 
state and local enforcement agencies 
have been waging what is the tough- 
effective, broad-scale and 
lasting war on traffic death yet re- 


It has succeeded by mak- 


est, most 


corded 
ing it tough on the violator 

It started in November 1953. When 
Washington had its October 
for accidents and traffic deaths, Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie, an honor- 
ary member of the Kiwanis Club 
of Seattle, decided that safety meet- 


worst 


ings and polite warnings were not 
enough. He called for all-out 
forcement warfare against violators. 
“When a man kills with a gun, we 
call it murder,” Langlie declared. 
“When he kills with a car, we call it 
an accident. Therefore, I shall call 
upon whatever force is necessary .. 
and am _ declaring warfare 
against those drivers who persist in 
despoiling our highways and streets 
with such wanton disregard for hu- 
man life and property.” 
Governor Langlie then 
the public of the enforcement gam- 
bits that would be utilized in this 


en- 


open 


informed 








(3) An un- 


marked patrol car ready to “clock” passing speeders. Dangers of highway chases are 
eliminated by broadcasting speeders’ description ahead to a waiting patrol car. (4) A 
patrolman with mounted camera is used to document “hard-to-prove” violations, 
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traffic 


unmarked patrol cars, 
electric timing devices, radar, spotter 
planes and helicopters, enforcement 
personnel from plainclothes details, 
strict surveillance and complete en- 
forcement of the state’s traffic code. 


war: 


That was twenty months ago. 
How well has the get-tough program 
succeeded? Cold statistics tell the 
story of what has been the most 
effective traffic safety campaign yet 
conceived and executed in the 
United States. Washington’s traf- 
fic deaths decreased a whopping 
twenty-one per cent in 1954 over 
“normal” 1953. Last year 419 per- 
sons were killed on the sstate’s 
55,500 miles of highways as opposed 
to 533 deaths in 1953. The death 
rate for 100,000,000 miles of vehicle 
travel was reduced from 5.6 to 4.4— 
one-third lower than the national 
average of 6.5 per cent. 

Contrast this to the records of 
Washington’s neighboring _ states, 
Oregon and Idaho. Oregon’s traffic 
deaths increased fourteen per cent 
in 1954 and 1953, and Idaho’s high- 
way fatalities went up twenty-three 
per cent, giving that state an 8.6 per 
cent death rate. 

Washington’s one-year showing is 
no fluke. So far in 1955, traffic 


5 STATE OF WASHINGTON was victor over forty-five other states in 


competition for the grand award in the National Safety Council’s 1954 


traffic safety contest. Selection was based primarily on the number 


of traffic deaths in the state, particularly the reduction in such 


deaths from previous years. Law enforcement, traffic engineering, 


statistics and licensing procedures were contributing factors, 


Governor Arthur B. Langlie (right) receives a traffic law enforcement award for 1954, 


deaths are almost twenty-five per 
cent below the average of the last 


five years. “Our highway deaths 
used to average one-and-a-half a 
day,” notes Washington’s patrol 
chief James Pryde. “Now we are 


looking to reduce them to less than 
one a day.” 

The reduction in highway slaugh- 
ter has not been the only product of 
Washington’s get-tough program. 
Other by-products include an es- 
timated saving of almost $14,000,000 
in property losses, a twelve per cent 
cut in injury-producing accidents 
(2400 fewer serious accidents), and 
almost 2800 fewer injuries from 
driving and pedestrian mishaps. 

“With the exception of some New 
England states, where there are few 
highway problems, Washington now 
is the nation’s safest driving state,” 
proudly says husky, affable Jim 
Pryde. This notable record has not 
been achieved by mere proclama- 
tions or publicity. Strict vigilance 
and stern enforcement has been the 
answer. 

Example: In 1953 the state patrol 
arrested 44,294 drivers for highway 
violations. Last year 63,740 motor- 
ists received tickets, an increase of 
almost one third. 


Camera evidence, when produced in court, has proved highly successful in gaining 
convictions. Shown here are examples of violations recerded by the camera: (1) A 


car running a red light near Seattle. 


speed.) (2) A log truck carrying an illegal load. (3) An illegal U-turn. 


(Note the clock, which registers time and 


(4) Jay- 


walkers crossing a busy city street. (Camera evidence continued on next page.) 
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To accomplish this, not one new 
man has been added to the state 
patrol force. “We've done it with 
the personnel we had,” said Jim 
Pryde. “We did, however, get more 
patrolmen on the highway by as- 
signing office staff personnel to road 
duty during heavy traffic periods.” 
This judicious use of manpower 
made possible a thirty per cent in- 
crease in state patrol hours. 

Thus far, the only expense to 
Washington taxpayers has been the 
expenditure of $12,000 for additional 
radar equipment and movie cameras 
for unmarked patrol cars. “If we 
had only saved a couple of lives, that 
still would have been a cheap price,” 
said Pryde. “But for the mileage 
we've got out of it, well, I doubt if 
the state has ever made a better ex- 
penditure.” 

One answer for the program’s suc- 
cess can be found in the brand of 
state patrol and patrol leadership 
boasted by Washington. The patrol’s 
record of twenty-four officers put 
through Northwestern University’s 
Traffic Institute is the highest for 
any comparable state patrol in the 
US, and Chief Jim Pryde is a career 
officer who earned his first safety 
education award as a patrol sergeant 

















Since 1938 the 


state patrol that he now heads has 


at Spokane in 1934. 


nine top re- 
National 


competitions, and 


Washington 
annual 


brought 
gional awards in 
Safety Council 
eight other first and second place 
awards from the American Auto- 
mobile Association 

Since Washington's traffic war be- 
gan, Pryde’s patrolmen have been 
subjecting motorists to every mod- 
ern type of enforcement method yet 
developed. Some of the devices: 
> Throughout the state, twenty- to 
thirty-man combined teams of state 
patrolmen and city and county 
been staging pe- 
checks, where 


clusters of vehicles are ordered to 


policemen have 


riodic mass spot 
stop for examination, and satura- 
tion patrols, in which a covey of 
police cars blanket a highway area 
and stop every moving violation 

> Four helicopters patrol over cer- 


tain highways, radioing word of 


reckless driving to waiting patrol 
cars below 
> Eight spotter planes, some 


equipped with public address sys- 
tems, fly low over congested areas 
and dangerous intersections to re- 
port driver violations or blast out 
sharp warnings to jaywalking pe- 
destrians 

> Patrolmen, sometimes using un- 
marked have de- 
veloped hide-out techniques to spot 
violators, such as waiting in a drive- 


convertibles, 


in restaurant or by a drive-in 
theater. 
> Radar 
speeders. 
> Patrolmen in unmarked 
cars take pictures of hard-to-prove 
violations, such as passing on curves, 
going through red lights, et cetera. 
> On the state’s highway that passes 
through the rugged Cascade Moun- 
tains, a special emergency patrol 
enforces the safety requirement for 
tire chains on all cars traversing the 
slick, snowy routes. 

How have Washington’s 1,300,000 
licensed drivers, who drive 1,155,000 
registered cars, reacted to the get- 


speed meters. pinpoint 


patrol 


tough program? When Governor 
Langlie first announced it, there 
were complaints from some local 


police chiefs that you couldn't get 
“cooperate” by “offend- 
ing” them. Others complained that 
the use of unmarked patrol cars 
and radar was “unfair.” 

To this criticism, Langlie retorted: 
“Far too many people obey the law 
only when an officer is in sight. 
Under this program, he may not be 
in sight. He may be anywhere, any- 
time, in any kind of a motor vehicle. 

“Sure, maybe you don’t want an 
unmarked police car; you'd rather 
play tag with a clearly marked ma- 
chine. The point is, how better can 
an officer of the law enforce the laws 


drivers to 


that have been passed for the safety 
of the entire community? 








illustrated the 
state’s reduction of traffic deaths last 


Washington citizens 


year by forming the figure “100.” 


“To the full extent of my author- 
ity, I am authorizing these enforce- 
ment practices, and I take complete 
public responsibility for their use.” 
surprisingly, the cam- 
has drawn 
legion of 


Perhaps 
paign—once under way- 
hardly a complaint. A 
state and local organizations, includ- 
ing many Kiwanis clubs, gave the 
project their complete support, and 
the state’s newspapers, radio and 
television stations have kept the 
public informed of the program’s 
progress. 

“When people saw we were mak- 
ing real headway, the complaints 
just evaporated,” says Jim Pryde. 
“And they really got behind us. 
Never have we had so much public 
consciousness toward traffic safety.” 

Typical is the comment of one 
Tacoma motorist. “I belong to the 
49’ers club now,” he said. “Forty- 
nine miles an hour.” Fifty m.p.h. is 
Washington’s average speed limit. 

By now, the cry of the highway 
loon is seldom heard across the 
evergreen land of Washington. The 
lifesaving statistics and the peren- 
nial threat of detection seem to have 
combined to quiet protest and breed 
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(1) A speeder driving 80 miles an hour. 


nation. 


(2) A pedestrian crossing a street against 
the red light. (3) A driver comes too close to a parked car. (4) One of Washington's 
periodic mass spot checks, when clusters of vehicles are ordered to stop for exami- 
At first, these unusual methods aroused some public indignation, but as 
Washington's traffic accident and death rate dwindled, complaints fell off as well. 
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more obedience to traffic laws. (So 
alert, incidentally, have Washing- 
ton’s patrolmen been that recently 
one officer, chasing a speeder in an 
unmarked convertible, was stopped 
by another patrol car for speeding!) 

“Common-sense driving seems to 
be becoming a reflex action to most 
drivers,” says Captain Jack Whittall, 
assistant patrol chief. “We noticed 


it last summer and fall when our 
progress rate seemed to level off. It 
was because we had simply changed 
driving habits and patterns.” 

Just how deeply these new safety 





(Above) An exhibit to acquaint citizens 
with traffic programs of the state pa- 
trol. (Right) The patrol helps train fu- 
ture drivers in Bellingham, Washington. 
The town’s “Future Drivers of America” 
program, for youngsters aged twelve to 
fifteen, teaches safe-driving principles 
in miniature, powered cars as a prepara- 
tion for graduation to highway driving. 


attitudes have become ingrained was 
not fully determined until National 
Safe-Driving Day lasi fall. On that 
day the state patrol made a mass 
check of highway speeds across the 
state and found that only six-tenths 
of one per cent of all drivers were 
exceeding the average fifty m.p.h. 
speed limit. “This per cent is phe- 
nomenally low,” notes Whittall. 
The core of the Washington safety 
idea is simple: Put the fear of the 
law into the potential violator, make 
the law omniscient enough, and you 
get more safety on the highway. 
“What we have done,” said Gov- 
ernor Langlie, “has been to eliminate 
the calculated risk that the average 
motorist takes when he figures he 
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isn’t going to get caught. Now, with 
our diversified and modern methods 
of enforcement, he just doesn’t take 
that risk. 

“Theoretically, we have a govern- 
ment of laws, not men—but how 
many times do we figure it’s a ques- 
tion of laws set up for the other 
man? Basically, many of us figure 
it’s okay to cut corners as long as 
you don’t get caught. Well, heli- 
copters, spotter planes, unmarked 
cars and radar make that calculated 
risk so great that people who use 
their heads won’t take it. 

“And that gives us the time, man- 
power and equipment to go after the 
vicious driver who is the core of the 
trouble.” 

Having achieved a high degree of 
“standard” enforcement, the patrol 
now is moving into the area of what 
it terms “selective” enforcement. 
For example, the unduly slow, in- 
competent driver has been made the 
target of a drive checking on license 
qualifications. In 1954, more than 
2000 drivers had their licenses re- 
voked as a result of the drive, which 


is continuing its intensity. 

“We believe that this kind of 
driver is as big a menace in his way 
as are the ‘Hot-Rod Charlies,’” says 
Jim Pryde. “If his reflexes aren’t 
good enough to drive safely, we have 
to lift his license.” 

Pryde has had a corps of patrol- 
men specially trained to interview 
drivers who have had _ troubles. 
About 5100 drivers with poor rec- 
ords were called in during 1954, and 
the interviewers sympathetically 
tried to get to the root of their driv- 
ing troubles. 

The drinking driver also faces a 
more stringent examination. When 
Washington’s traffic war began, only 
six per cent of those arrested for 





drunken driving received chemical 
tests (Drunkometer, Intoximeter or 
Alcometer). Today, sixty-seven per 
cent of Washington drivers arrested 
for this offense are given a chemical 
examination. 

Jim Pryde recognizes that the 
careless pedestrian can be as much 
at fault in traffic mishaps as is the 
reckless driver. Result: Arrests for 
pedestrian violations (jaywalking, 
crossing intersections against green 
lights, et cetera) more than doubled 
in 1954 over 1953. 

Washington’s broad-guage traffic 
program has overlooked no facet of 
highway safety, not even that of 
helping to train drivers-to-be. The 
state patrol, cooperating with local 
police, is sponsoring safety driving 
clinics in various state high schools. 
One example: Bellingham’s “Future 
Drivers of America” program in 
which youngsters twelve to fifteen 
are taught driving fundamentals in 
powered, minature cars on a model 
highway. “Teach kids the rudiments 
of safe driving and they won’t forget 
it,” says Pryde. “Put them in a 





hot-rod without any training, and 
you'll have trouble.” 

What are the national implica- 
tions of Washington’s wonderfully 
successful traffic war? Admiral H. B. 
Miller, chairman of a recent White 
House Conference on Highway 
Safety, puts it this way: 

“There is nothing mysterious about 
traffic deaths. What it takes to cut 
them down is public awareness of 
the cost of carelessness and public 
readiness to obey the law. Governor 
Langlie understands this, and out 
of his understanding has come an 
example for the rest of the nation 
to follow. The leadership in the 
state of Washington is showing that 
it can be done.” THE END 
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After the first sheck of the Eastland’s overturning, most 
passengers whe reached the starboard hull stood patiently, awaiting reseue. Inside 


the hall, where the river rose, there was less patience, little hope. 
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HE DAWN BROKE DREARILY and a 

light drizzle covered Chicago 
that Saturday in July just forty 
years ago. The weatherman, how- 
ever, predicted clear skies and a 
bright sun for the late morning, so it 
was expected to be a fine day for an 
outing. 

But before the sun 
Chicagoans saw one of the costliest 
disasters in US maritime history. 
Before nightfall, newspapers across 
the nation were carrying reports of 
812 persons dying when the lake 
steamer Eastland heeled over on its 
side in the Chicago River. 

There were early warnings of the 
disaster, but those who might have 
acted on them didn’t. Other hints 
came too late for anyone to antic- 
ipate the disaster in time—least of 
all the 2500 employees of the West- 
ern Electric Company who had 
chartered the Eastland for a day’s 
cruise on Lake Michigan. 

There was Rose Smoller, a maiden 
woman, who was in charge of a 
group of young girls. She and her 


appeared, 





troupe reached the pier at Clark 
Street in the Chicago River, where 
the Eastland lay at anchor, and Miss 
Smoller led the girls along the 
gangway to the ship. 

“I’m sorry, Ma’am,” said the man 
collecting tickets, “but I can’t take 
all of you. We've about reached 
our quota.” 

Miss Smoller frowned. “You mean 
that some of us won’t be able to go 
along?” 

“Only 
curt reply. 

Then Miss Smoller made a prompt 
decision, one she celebrated for the 
rest of her life. “If we can’t all go, 
then none of us will,” she told the 


a few of you,” came the 


ticket man. 

An argument ensued, but Miss 
Smoller held steadfast to her de- 
cision and led her charges back 
down the gangway to the pier. 

Others that dreary morning were 
not so fortunate. Walter H. Flinn 


By HOWARD EARLE 





and his wife, a Berwyn, Illinois 
couple, had made their way to the 
Eastland and had taken seats on the 
forward deck near the captain’s 
cabin. 

Many people were crowded about 
the Flinns, and they talked about 
the topics of interest in July 1915. 
Some mentioned the war in Europe 
and President Wilson’s neutrality 
message of the day before. Others 
spoke of the new seven-passenger 
Chalmers six-48 that had been 
slashed in price from $1925 to $1550. 
Fords were selling at prices ranging 
from $400 to $600. Movie-goers re- 
marked about Birth of a Nation, the 
picture with 5000 scenes, 18,000 peo- 
ple and 3000 horses. It was adver- 
tised as the eighth wonder of the 
world and cost $500,000 to film. 

The aristocrat of cigarettes was 
“Rameses,” or so the advertisements 
claimed. Chick Evans was the rage 
in golfdom, and the Boston Red Sox 
and Philadelphia Phillies were lead- 
ing their respective leagues. So 
went conversation as the employees 


am: 








of the Western Electric Company 
waited impatiently for the Eastland 
to start on the day’s outing. 

Among the early arrivals on the 
Eastland were George Olinger and 
his wife, Elizabeth. They had 
mingled with friends on the way and 
had just reached the main deck 
when George noted that one line 
had been cast off and the Eastland 
was beginning to swing away from 
the dock. Then, as the Olingers 
were about to take their seats, the 
ship rolled slightly toward mid- 
stream. 

“Must be they’re pulling anchor,” 
George Olinger commented 

The big craft arighted, then rolled 
again—toward the dock George 
thought he felt a tremor as the ship 
arighted after the second list. He 
sat quietly beside his wife 

Then the Eastland began to roll 
again. One fellow near Olinger 
jested about being hit by a German 
torpedo right in the Chicago River 

Below decks, in the engine room, 
John Elbert, a survivor of the 
Titanic disaster three years before, 
was at work. Captain Harry Ped- 
ersen came up to Elbert and told 
him to awaken those of the crew still 
sleeping up forward 

“Looks like we might be in for 
said the captain 

Trouble was not unknown to 
Elbert. He was an old seafaring 
man After the Titanic struck an 
iceberg and sank, he spent forty-six 
hours in a lifeboat before he was 
picked up. But he obeyed Captain 
Pedersen’s order and rushed for- 
ward, shouting, “Aband ship!” He 
shook a few of the heavy sleepers 
into wakefulness, then started for 
the deck. The going was unsteady; 
the ship rolled first to starboard, 
then to port. He reached the main 
deck just as the Eastland finished its 
last tortuous roll and heeled over on 
its side, the keel almost touching the 
dock 

“I knew every inch of that ship,” 
Elbert said after the tragedy, “and I 
knew there were a lot of people im- 
prisoned in the lounging room in the 
reav of the main deck.” 

He made his way down to the 
locker room on the starboard side, 
put on a bathing suit and crawled 
back through a passageway leading 
to the saloon. In the lounging room 
he found what he had expected. 

At least 100 persons were clinging 
to molding, chairs and life preserv- 
ers. Several already had drowned 
in the water that filled the under- 
half of the cabin. Women were hys- 
terical. Men were shouting. Elbert 


some trouble,” 
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quieted them, told them he could 
get them out if only they would hold 
fast to whatever they were holding. 
He helped a party of six to the for- 
ward saloon and attracted the atten- 
tion of men above. Ropes were 
lowered and the half-drowned men 
and women were hoisted through 
the portholes. Elbert made many 
trips back and forth from the loung- 
ing room to the forward saloon that 
morning. He lost all track of how 
many he led to safety. 


Q)~ rue main peck, George Olinger 
and his wife had left their chairs 
and were strolling when the ship 
rolled over. Olinger immediately 
seized his wife, and they scrambled 
for the upper side of the deck. 

“I found a post or brace,” he ex- 
plained later, “and we clung to that.” 
Below them river water was pouring 
into the ship. It rushed along the 
stairs and spurted through cracks, 
doorways and portholes. 

On all sides of the Olingers 
were screaming men and women. 
They scrambled frantically to places 
where they could hold fast to some- 
anything, that would keep 
them from sliding into the rising 
water, and death. During those first 
few minutes hundreds sank into the 
water and were not seen again alive. 

“Do you know how to pray?” 
Olinger asked his wife. She began 
to recite The Lord’s Prayer and he 
took up the chant. Before they 
had finished the prayer, the water 
stopped rising: The Eastland had 
finished its eighteen-foot plunge to 
the bottom of the river. 

Strange things began to happen as 
rescue work began. Some women 
tore off their dresses, afraid they 
would be ruined if pulled through 
One woman flung 
away her purse. Above, men were 
at work with acetylene torches, and 
steel sparks were flying. Bedlam 
broke loose as the hot sparks 
bounced off steel and dropped down 
among the imprisoned passengers. 
Some shrieked themselves into hys- 
fearful of being burned to 


thing, 


the portholes 


terics, 
death. 
The Flinns were on the forward 
deck, near the captain’s cabin, when 
the Eastland capsized. They were 
able to get from the deck side to the 
dock side railing, which they seized 
and held, dangling in mid-air while 
the water closed in below them. 
Flinn realized he couldn’t hang on 
for long. He tried to swing himself 
over the railing but lost his hold, and 
fell onto the captain’s cabin. After 
several attempts he reached the rail 


and pulled himself over it and into 
a position to pull his wife to safety. 
But she had become frantic. Her 
hands were frozen to the rail. He 
tried several times without success 
to break her hold and was ready to 
quit in despair when another man 
inched his way along the rail. To- 
gether they managed to break her 
hold and draw her to safety. 

Inside the boat, death came 
swiftly. Mothers and children were 
hurled against the inner walls of 
their cabins and drowned. Few of 
the excursionists below decks sur- 
vived. Even many on the main deck 
were trapped and drowned. 

Upper deck passengers were 
luckier. As the ship rolled over they 
skittered into the water. Those who 
could swim set out for shore, only a 
few yards away. Others clung to 
chairs and odd pieces of wood that 
had floated overboard. From the 
steamer Theodore Roosevelt, tied 
nearby, life preservers were thrown 
to the survivors thrashing about in 
the water. 

On shore, the confusion was al- 
most as bad. Sirens added to the 
hysteria as firemen and _ police 
hurried to the dockside. A corps of 
doctors arrived and set up Pul- 
motors. Priests began administer- 
ing last rites in the drizzling rain. 

Relatives arrived, looking for their 
loved ones. Grief-stricken screams 
pierced the atmosphere as a boy or 
girl, husband or wife was identified 
among the long row of corpses lining 
the pier and the decks of the Roose- 
velt. 

The Eastland had opened its gang- 
way at 6:30 and exactly at 6:53 the 
ship began to list. By 7:30 it was 
resting on its side at the bottom of 
the Chicago River, with hundreds 
of passengers still aboard. 

The tragedy commanded the head- 
lines of the newspapers. 
Newspaper offices were flooded with 
money to establish a fund for the 


nation’s 


survivors. For days, distraught per- 
sons visited. .the Cook County 
Morgue and Federal Armory, look- 
ing for the bodies of those missing, 
searching for a face that would re- 
move all doubt that the worst had 
occurred. 

Bereaved families, the press and 
public wanted to know what had 
happened. Why the tragedy? Who 
was responsible? Officials sputtered, 
fumed, prophesied and promised. 
Investigations began, and a few of 
the investigations did uncover some 
of the facts. 

The lake steamer Eastland was 

(see DISASTER page 42) 
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Lamping 





Pack your things 
teday, drive 
tomorrow. Neo 
wardrobe, no 
reservations, 
little cash 


needed to join the 


boom 





Trailer camp at Muskrat Lake, Cobden, Ontario. 
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Photos from Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


COMBINATION of new. roads, new 
A public parks and special gov- 
ernment bulletins for tent and trail- 
er travelers has brought a camping 
boom to Canada that promises to 
rival the rush to the outdoors that 
has taken place in the United States 
the past few years. 

Blessed with great tracts of wil- 
derness and some of the most spec- 
tacular scenery in the world, the 
Dominion has become aware of its 
possibilities in connection with the 
urge to “get away from it all.” The 
result has been a program of road 
paving that makes it possible, for 
the first time, to cross Canada in 
comfort by auto. Along with the 
roads has come that strictly Ca- 
nadian phenomenon—the roadside 
parks system, which offers picnic 
spots and overnight campgrounds 
along the main routes of all but one 
of the ten provinces. 

These drive-in campsites, provid- 
ing the equivalent of wayside inns 
for motorized nomads, are supple- 
mentary to the less numerous but 
much larger national and provincial 
parks found throughout Canada. 
The size and scenic grandeur of the 
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large parks tend to make them va- 
cation objectives in themselves, and 
they are endowed with every kind 
of outdoor convenience from central 
kitchens to heated swimming pools. 

The modern auto camper is cared 
for right down the line. If the over- 
night campgrounds and the enor- 
mous outdoor playgrounds are not 
what he wants, he can find in most 
of the provinces a wide assortment 
of commercial establishments offer- 
ing a site for his tent or trailer. 

In all, there are more than 1000 
campgrounds of all types scattered 
liberally along the thin lines of 
travel in the Dominion. Ontario is 
the most richly endowed, having 
camping facilities in three national 
parks, eight provincial parks and 
seventy-one roadside parks. British 
Columbia is next, with a brand 
new parks program that thus far 
has provided twenty-five roadside 
campgrounds, plus a total of twen- 
ty-five others in her national and 
provincial parks. 

Close behind are Manitoba, with 
its many forest reserves; and Sas- 
katchewan, with its many provincial 
parks. Alberta campsites are spotty 


outside of Banff and Jasper, on the 
crest of the Rockies, but commercial 
campgrounds more than take up the 
slack. Only in Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces has campground 
building lagged, being confined in 
the former case to remote wilder- 
ness areas and in the latter to na- 
tional park lands. 

Every provincial government last 
summer reported a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of camping 
tourists, and most of them predicted 
that still more tourists would be 
camping out this year. British Co- 
lumbia, one of the few provinces 
that keep accurate records on the 
subject, reported that campgrounds 
are crowded as fast as they become 
available. Four summers ago, for 
example, the roadside park system 
had 2100 users. In 1952, with many 
new parks added, the number of 
campers had leaped to 100,000, 
which is the capacity of the facil- 
ities. 

From the pattern established in 
British Columbia and repeated in 
the other provinces that keep rec- 
ords, it is possible to estimate that 
the camping fraternity on Canada’s 
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In spite of the camping boom, 


big enough for all. Some tourists like 


clearings where nothing but wildlife breaks the forest silence. 


But those who prefer to have certain 


civilization find many prepared camping areas with just slightly 


highways last year totaled more than 


half a million. contrasted with some 


38,000 in 1948. The great majority 
are from the US 
Since there is every indication 


that the popularity of 
the upturn 
officials are moving fast to provide 
The National Parks 


building new camp- 


camping Is on 
Canada’s government 
more facilities 
Service is 
grounds to supplement those already 
Ontario, a 


established a new 


few months 
Division of Parks 


ako, 


in use 


to develop huge wilderness areas 
that have been lying dormant. Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick are con- 
sidering what to do with crowds of 


campers who are invading the small 


roadside setbacks designed only for 
picnickers 

Prince Edward Island, that gar- 
denland just off the eastern coast, 


has a special problem in that vir- 
of land is in pri- 
(excepting a small na- 
the northern 
beaches) permission of 
the owner you want to 
camp,” say the easygoing officials at 
Charlottetown. “Our people are the 
friendliest in the world.” 

For the present, interest seems to 
be centering on the new country 


tually every inch 
hands 

park along 
“Just ask 


wherever 


vate 


tional 
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the Canadian 
natural 


basic 


A daa 


wilderness is less solitude. 


or self-made view 
(Lower left) 
Edward National 


of 


conveniences 


opened to touring by completion 
(with only short graveled gaps re- 
maining) of the paved Trans-Can- 
Highway the 
With the main trunk now 


tourists from 


ada across prairie 
provinces 
driveable, camping 
south of the border are expected to 
flood 


tourist 


what is almost virgin 
Already Canadians 
are shaking their heads over the ad- 
angling 


following 


into 
country 
guard—mostly en- 
thusiasts—who 
roadheads far into the north country. 
Last Saskatchewan’s 
campground at Lac la Ronge, a long 
100 miles north of the paved trans- 


vance 
are the 


Summe! new 


continental route, already was 
crowded. And almost 100 per cent 
were American tourists from south 
of the borde: 

“It is the camper who owns 


Canada,” one official commented re- 
cently. There is truth than 
fancy in the statement, since only a 
family equipped with tent or trailer 
is in the happy circumstance of 
being able to travel anywhere a car 
will go. There are no reservations 
to worry over and no restaurants to 
search out in wild wilderness 
reaches. If developed campgrounds 
are not handy at nightfall, there are 
endless places to spend the night in 


more 


(Above right) 
at Waterton Lakes National Park, 
Marten River Public Camp Grounds near North Bay, Ontario. 
A kitchen shelter 
Park, 


A trailer camp with mountain 
Alberta. (Upper left) 
Beach, 
comfort, 


on Stanhope Prince 


where tourists picnic in 


the long stretches of Crown lands 
that stretch for miles on eithe: 
of the roads. 

Hardship? That went out with the 
and buggy. Drive-in 
have 


side 


horse 
grounds 


car©n p- 


reduced to a mere 


trunkful the equipment a camping 
family needs—tent, sleeping bags, 
cooking utensils and a couple of 
lanterns. Food can be bought each 
day along the way. A small travel 
trailer is a_ still more luxurious 
alternative 

At present, the only important 
gaps missing in the paved cross- 
country route are the stretch across 


the backbone of the Rockies be- 
tween Alberta and British Columbia, 


parts of Highways 11 and 17 in west- 


ern Ontario and the new 600-mile 
road through the heart of New- 
foundland. Side routes from the 


main trunk also are being paved— 
rapidly. 

If you decide to join the camping 
throng, don’t look for miracles. With 
highways in the building, there will 
be detours. The main thing is that 
Canada is open to ordinary tourist 
traffic. Go soon, though, if you want 
to beat the neon signs to North 
America’s last great and beautiful 
wilderness. THE END 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Some of our Arizona delegates are 
not home from that big convention 
in Cleveland yet, and there are two 
current explanations: (1) The sum- 
mer air is much cooler around the 
Great Lakes than on our desert. (2) 
There’s an abundance of good fish- 
ing and good baseball. 


- * * 


Happiest mistake in the history 
of mankind was made by the 
British. They allowed a colonial 
policy which resulted in the United 
States of America. 


* * * 


Those fearless few who signed 
the Declaration of Independence 
founded an enduring nation. But 
it is enduring a lot more than they 
planned for it. 


* * * 


Most clubs and other groups 
haven't yet learned to fit that price- 
less new phrase into our Pledge of 
Allegiance. It should be spoken, 
“... one nation under Ged, indivis- 
able . . .” instead of forcing in a 


comma, or a pause, after “nation.” 
* * * 


A youthful figure? That’s what 
you get when you ask a woman her 
age. 

* * 7 

Teen-agers could enhance their 
lovability and popularity 100 per 
cent just by recognizing the exist- 
ence of older folk more often. Just 
by speaking a word or two, calling 
them by name, smiling. Or do I 
expect too much of youth? 
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Our visitor last week end was 
that handsome collegian who 
courted my wife before I dis- 
covered her, twenty-nine years 
ago. Mighty fine man. I sure en- 
joyed his paunch, his bald head, 
his half-scared look, his lack of 
humor. But it bothered me a little 
that he seems to be rich. 


* * * 


After Bill Preston had paced the 
floor with his howling three-months- 
old son for several nights in a row, 
he awoke his Kiwanianne, Nancy, 
and asked, “Honey, isn’t it about 
time we took him back to the doctor 
for his thousand-mile check-up?” 


7 * * 

“You’ve reached middle age,” 
says Clarence Salsbury, “when 
your wife tells you to pull in your 
stomach, and you already have.” 


() 














“Too many young people quit 
looking for work,” declares Walt 
Moore of the Houston Kiwanis club, 


“when they find a job.” 


+ * 7 


I have my good wife’s permission 
to stare at bathing beauties this 
summer. “At your age,” says she, 
“you are more likely to be an ob- 
server rather than a participant in 
the passing scene.” 


* * * 


It has always seemed to me that 
Kiwanis (and its colleague service 
clubs) is the best implementation 
of American ideals ever devised. 
Patriotic talk without action is 
futile. 


Something has got to give way 
sooner or later, declares my banker 
friend, Hugh Gruwell. The world 
is standing on Uncle Sam’s shoul- 
ders. Uncle Sam is standing on 
the American taxpayer. And the 
taxpayer is standing on the ragged 
edge. 

* * * 


Had ten Kiwanians out for back- 
yard supper last Saturday and 
they all wanted my recipe for those 
masculine, he-man biscuits I baked 
in a Dutch oven. It didn’t seem 
necessary to admit that my Adele 
had mixed the dough for me be- 
fore disappearing. 


* * * 


Some seasonal manifestation 
caused that handsome high school 
lad to lose interest in auto mechan- 
ics suddenly and take up writing 
poetry. It happened just after pretty 
Barbara Cornforth praised him for 
having rebuilt an old jaloppy into 
a racer. 


* * + 


Because an ideal has been glow- 
ingly approved does not mean it is 
ipso facto in operation. 


+ 7 * 


With hay fever discussions holding 
the spotlight, Bert Fireman’s small 
child fouled him up by asking, ““What 
is a histamine?” A logical question, 
from a child; if we use antihista- 
mines, what are they anti? Shame on 
Bert for not answering immediately. 
A histamine is a simple chemical 
compound expressed by the formula 
CS5H9N3, as, of course, practically 


every adult knows. 
i eee 


If you have a right to boast, you 
never have to. 


* * * 


A rap of the gavel for every club 
president who pulls that old can- 
ard, “We have a very long program 
today, so we want to start early,” 
then wastes thirty minutes with a 
lot of dull trivialities and starts 
twenty minutes late. 


* 7 + 


We have to keep reiterating the 
truths, especially the ideals, of our 
founding fathers. I asked my ebul- 
lient fourteen-year-old last week if 
she knew why the Puritans came to 
this country. “Sure,” she replied. 
“To worship in their own way, and 
make other people do the same.” 
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Dx Boone, best known of the 
American woodsmen, inherited 
an odd combination of wanderlust 
and sober Quaker piety. The Boones 
loved land, peaceful occupations and 
security, and yet there was always 
some call to leave them behind and 
seek a wilder country 

The adventure had 
brought Squire Boone from his 
weavers loom in Devon County, 
England to the wilderness of Penn- 
It prompted him, when his 


urge for 


sylvania 
son Daniel was seventeen, to uproot 
and move on to the last 
outpost of the frontier, the rugged 
Yadkin Valley in North Carolina 
Later, it was this same restless spirit 
that led Daniel westward, blazing the 
Kentucky 

Boone 


the family 


trail to a new state 
But until Daniel 
thirty, Kentucky 
of the mystery that beckoned beyond 
the dark wooded Blue 
Ridge Mountains. It was one of the 
English forbidden to 
Americans by George III, Ww ho pre- 
court tavorites, 
rather than to settlers. Be- 
tween Kentucky and the frontier lay 
an unexplored wilderness, trackless 
the Warriors’ Path, a se- 


trace used by hunters 


was past 
remained a part 
rim of the 


possessions 


ferred to save it for 


open it 


except for 
cret 
and wat parties, and shunned as cer- 
tain death to the 
walked it 

Only a handful of 
seen this forbidden land of Caintuck, 
as the called it, meaning 
‘among Those 
escaped the tomahawk had returned 
to tell of 
hunter's paradise of deer and buffalo 
around the salt licks, of thick-pelted 
and otter, of wild ducks and 
t the falls of the Ohio 
stand below 


Savage 


white man who 


white men had 


Indians 
the meadows.” who 


rich clover meadows, of a 


beave! 
geese so thick ; 
that a need only 
the rapids and gather: 
birds from the shore 
As a young militiaman in the 
French and Indian Wars, Daniel 
Boone sat around the embers of a 
campfire and listened to yarns told 


man 
the crippled 


successful adven- 


Carolina, he 


by one of these 
turers. Returning to 
married and settled down on a farm 
But he restless farmer. He 
tilled the soil a little, hunted 
Endlessly, and always 
woods He 


was a 
and 
trapped a lot 
alone, he roamed the 
came to know every forest in Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. Once he crossed 
the mountains and pushed on to the 
borders of Kentucky and down the 
Big Sandy River. For nine years, 
while his family grew and his farm 
failed, he dreamed of the rich and 
happy land beyond the Blue Ridge. 

The chance he had been hoping for 
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pack 
peddler, conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing a trading post in Caintuck 
and asked Boone to act as his guide. 
In the early spring of 1769 they set 
out westward on the Warriors’ Path. 


came when John Finley, a 


With them went Daniel’s brother- 
in-law, John Stuart, and three 
camp-keepers, later to be joined by 
Daniel's brother Squire. With Daniel 
went his traps and his faithful rifle, 
Old Tick-Licker. 

It was two years before his wife 
and children saw him again. Then 
he came back to the settlements with 
tales of adventure that topped any 
ever told. Twice he and Stuart had 
been captured by Shawnee savages. 
Twice he had been released with a 
warning to leave Caintuck and never 
return. Boone had escaped with his 
life, but Stuart disappeared, leaving 
no trace until his skeleton was found 
five years later. And for months at 
a time, while the other men were ab- 
sent to exchange furs for new sup- 
plies, Daniel had explored the wil- 
derness in complete solitude 

All that time he had hunted and 
trapped under the very noses of his 
Shawnee He did his cook- 
ing at night to hide the smoke, shel- 
tering the fire so that no flame could 
how to 


enemies 


be seen. He learned pass 
through a forest with the silence of 
leaf. And he learned to 

trail by stealing 
smooth fallen tree trunks, 
by swinging on wild grape vines or 
wading streams. When he hid in a 
cave, he blinded his trail with dead 


a falling 
break his 


rocks 01 


over 


leaves 

By his sheer nerve he won the re- 
spect of his ruthless enemies. Once, 
when crowded to the edge of a cliff 
three sides, he es- 
into the top of a 


by warriors on 
caped by leaping 
sugar maple and sliding to safety 
while coppery faces peered down in 
Later, on a hunting 
men, his 


astonishment 
party with several other 
alert ear caught the sound of Indians 
approaching through the darkness. 
He directed his companions to roll 
their deer skins in blankets and lay 
them around the fire to look like 
sleeping men. They withdrew to the 
nearest thicket and waited. At dawn 
the Indians attacked the camp with 
war whoops, only to be met by a 
volley from the white men, securely 
hidden in the underbrush. 

When Boone returned to the Caro- 
lina settlements he knew more about 
the fabulous land of Caintuck than 
any other white man. He made up 
his mind to settle there. Yet it was 
two years before he succeeded in 
persuading five families to leave the 
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security of the Yadkin Valley and 
join him. Finally the little band of 
forty emigrants set their feet upon 
the Warriors’ Path, driving their 
cattle, swine and milch cows before 
them, carrying their household goods 
on pack horses. 

A murderous band of Shawnees 
attacked a party sent back to Caro- 
lina for supplies, killed several men 
in their sleep, captured Boone’s son 
James and another lad and tortured 
them to death. Courage failed, and 
the party fled back to the settle- 
ments. But in Daniel Boone the 
tragedy aroused still further the de- 
termination to plant a settlement in 
Kentucky. 

Then, in March 1775, 
opportunity came. The Transylvania 
Company, organized by Colonel 
Richard Henderson, offered the 
Cherokees 10,000 pounds of trading 
goods for most of Kentucky, and 
they asked Boone to clear a road 
there. Hardly had the feasting to 
celebrate the purchase ended when 
Boone and his thirty picked axmen 
were slashing their way toward 
Cumberland Gap. Through buffalo 
timber and 


his second 


traces and canebrakes, 
tangled underbrush the men slowly 
pushed westward along the old War- 
riors’ Path, blazing the trail that was 
to become one of the nation’s high- 
roads. 

And every step of the way 
beset by Indian danger. The Shaw- 
nees attacked and killed four men; 
some turned back; others fell sick. 
Pausing only long enough to care 
for his sick men, Boone pushed on. 
In less than two weeks they were 
looking at the “pleasing and raptur- 
ous plains of Kentucky.” There, on 
a bend in the Kentucky River, they 
built the staunch little fort of 
Boonesborough. For twenty years it 
was the mecca of eastern emigrants, 
the starting point for future stations, 
the refuge for other beleaguered set- 
tlements. 

Waiting only until 
planted and provisions made for de- 
fense, Boone hurried back to Caro- 
lina for his family. Later he could 
write proudly, “My wife and daugh- 
ter were the first white women that 
ever stood on the banks of the Ken- 
tucky.” 

The tiny garrison had no more 


was 


crops were 
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than secured its first foothold in the 
wilderness when the Revolution 
broke out and Boonesborough be- 
came a battleground. The warlike 
Shawnees, always threatening to 
wipe out the settlements, were 
armed by the British and promised 
a bounty for white scalps. Hunters 
went out from the stockade and 
failed to return. Boys disappeared 
never to be heard from, or to be 
identified later by tomahawked 
skulls. 

Panic gripped the settlements. 
Five hundred emigrants from the 
Carolinas, Maryland and Virginia 
had poured over the Wilderness 
Trail in the wake of Daniel Boone 
and his axmen. More than half of 
them turned and fled. Only twelve 
women, including Daniel’s Rebecca, 
stayed with their men. Soon all but 
three of the stations in Kentucky 
had been abandoned. From Boones- 
borough itself ten men went, leaving 
only thirty riflemen. Those who re- 
mained looked to Boone for guid- 
ance. Once during an Indian attack 
he suffered a broken ankle in the 
hand-to-hand fighting, miraculously 
escaped being killed, and then di- 
rected the fight victoriously from his 
bed. 

On a quiet Sunday afternoon, 
when most of the garrison was 
sleeping, Boone’s sixteen-year-old 
daughter Jemima and two girl com- 
panions were dragged from a canoe 
on the river and carried off by the 
Shawnees. Jemima, however, knew 
her father’s uncanny gift for reading 
Indian sign on the trail. Secretly she 
broke off twigs as they passed, 
dropped scraps of her handkerchief 
and left heel prints in the soft earth. 
Pretending to be exhausted, she was 
allowed to ride a pony, and although 
an expert rider she fell off often, 
taking care to leave some mark 
where she fell. 

After two days the Indians were 
so sure of having outdistanced their 
pursuers that they began to relax. 
On the third night they made camp 
and were preparing to broil buffalo 
meat for their supper. The three 
girls, seated against a tree, were 
guarded by a single sentry, who laid 
down his gun and strolled to the fire 
to light his pipe. Not a sound came 
from the woods, but suddenly the 
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savage fell with a bullet wound in his 
breast, and rifles began to crack from 
every direction. “That’s Daddy!” 
cried Jemima, and ran into her fa- 
ther’s arms. 

Later Boone himself was taken 
prisoner. Four Shawnees came upon 
him by accident as he returned 
through a blinding snowstorm from 
a deer hunt, leading his heavily 
laden horse. They were able to cap- 
ture him then only because his 
bloody hunting knife had frozen fast 
in its holster. After surprising thirty 
of his men in a salt-making camp 
they carried them all off to Shawnee 
camps in Ohio and later to British 
headquarters in Detroit. 

Boone pretended to desert to the 
side of his captors. Discovering that 
the Indians were planning to wipe 
out Boonesborough, he painted an 
alarming picture of the strength of 
the fort and persuaded them to post- 
pone the assault. He allowed himself 
to be adopted into the tribe as a son 
of the great Chief Blackfish, even 
submitting to the ceremonial paint- 
ing and plucking of hair. Meanwhile, 
he built up a cache of bullets and 
powder from those doled out to him 
for hunting. Waiting for the right 
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In conquering the 
wilderness, the famed 
adventurer risked torture 
and braved death 


while making history. 
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moment, he fled on horseback, and 
when his horse was spent he went 
ahead on foot. He covered 160 miles 
in four days, eating only one meal. 
The Shawnee brave who staggered 
into Boonesborough turned out to be 
Dan’l Boone, for four months 
mourned as dead. Not only did he 
know the location of every secret 
Indian camp in Ohio; he knew his 
enemy’s plans, and he had arrived in 
time to mend the palisades and erect 
a new blockhouse against the coming 
siege. 

Meanwhile, Chief Blackfish and 
his 400 painted warriors, with a pack 
train of ammunition provided by 
the British, had surrounded _ the 
settlement. Under a flag of truce, 
Blackfish brought letters from Lieu- 
tenant Governor Hamilton demand- 
ing surrender. But the iron remnant 
within the fort had already decided 
to resist to the last man. After three 
days of elaborate powwows the 
negotiations suddenly broke down in 
an angry exchange of gunfire, and the 
Indians found the settlers ready. 
Grimly, Boone told his men, “Let us 
sel? our lives as dearly as possible.” 

The Indians tried mass assault, 
flaming arrows, sneak attack. Noisily 

































they feigned retreat and sneaked 
back, hoping to take the fort by sur- 
prise. But Boonesborough held, 
though the force was outnumbered 
by six to one. Inside the walls the 
women molded bullets and loaded 
rifles. The boys, dressed in men’s 
hats and coats, moved about and 
showed themselves over the stock- 
ade, presenting to the Indians what 
looked like a formidable number of 
riflemen 

Water and ammunition ran des- 
perately low. At the end of nine days 
Providence seemed to come to their 
aid. A violent rain storm came up 
and collapsed the tunnel through 
which the Indians had been prepar- 
ing to undermine the fort. The stub- 
born settlers and their White God 
were too much for the Shawnees 
Next morning scouts found the 
woods empty, and the American flag 

the first flown west of the moun- 
tains—-waved in victory over the 
thankful fort 

Peace with the British in 1783 
brought an end to open warfare, 
but scalping parties continued to 
harrass the Kentucky settlements 
Daniel Boone saw a second son die 
under the tomahawk. A peace treaty 
was signed with the Shawnees in 
1787. Yet as late as 1792, when Ken- 
tucky ceased to be a county of Vir- 
ginia and became the fifteenth state, 
the woods were not entirely free of 
danget 

Daniel Boone was only fifty-eight, 
but he had become a legend as a 
woodsman and a warrior. Lord 
jyron put him in a poem. James 
Fenimore Cooper used him as a 
model for the hero of The Last of the 
Mohicans. In Kentucky, where he 
was best known, he was elected 
county lieutenant, lieutenant colonel 
and sheriff of Fayette County, and 
while the territory was still a part 
of Virginia, he was chosen to repre- 
sent Kentucky in the State Assembly. 

He who had founded the Blue- 
grass State received honors, but 
little else. The Virginia Convention 
ruled that Colonel Henderson’s 
Transylvania Company had not been 
legally entitled to buy land from 
the Indians. Claims to the land 
Boone had received for opening the 
Wilderness Trail were pronounced 
worthless. So were titles to all the 
acres he had surveyed on the shares 
for wealthy eastern speculators. 
They named a county in his honor, 
but none of its fertile soil remained 
in Boone’s hands, for that had just 
gone under the auctioneer’s hammer. 
Then, one night as he slept at an 
inn, he was robbed of $50,000 en- 





trusted to him by friends to buy 
land warrants. It took the rest of 
his life to pay off his debts. 

The old restlessness took posses- 
sion of him. Moving away from the 
town he had founded he went to 
work building a new settlement 
called Boone’s Station, only to be 
ousted by a previous claimant. He 
tried farming on Marble Creek and 
for a while kept a tavern in Lime- 
stone. Time after time he moved— 
to Point Pleasant, to Brushy Fork 
and to the Little Sandy—and always 
the land seemed to have belonged to 
somebody else. Finally the last ten 
acres painfully cleared after he 
reached sixty had been seized. 


Kentucky was filling up with 
settlers, and Daniel craved elbow 
room. From Missouri—then part of 
Louisiana—Spanish officials prof- 
fered a warm invitation to the dis- 
tinguished Senor Boone. Nearing 
seventy, Dan pulled up stakes and 
moved west again to a wild, new 
frontier, soon to be followed by a 
whole clan of relatives and friends. 
Spanish authorities gave him 8500 
acres of land and made him admini- 
strator of the Femme Osage District. 
There, in his buckskin and mocca- 
sins, under a spreading elm known 
as the Tree of Justice, the white- 
haired Boone held court. 

Yet land trouble and poverty 
dogged his steps, even in Missouri. 
As an official he had been promised 
exemption from the rule that a 
settler must clear ten acres annually 
to retain his title. The nationality 
of the land he owned changed twice: 
first when Spain ceded the Louisi- 
ana Territory to France, and again 
when Napoleon sold it to the United 
States. Nobody had thought to con- 
firm in writing the oral agreements 
made by the Spanish, and his land 
reverted to the federal government. 
It took a special Act of Congress to 
award him 850 acres, and then he 
sold the tract to pay off his last 
creditor in Kentucky. There re- 
mained enough cash to buy a 300- 
acre farm and so, at seventy-five, 
the man who had opened up a rich 
agricultural empire learned for the 
first time what it was to feel secure 
on his own ground. 

Always when in despair he turned 
to the sure comfort of the forests. 
He ranged beyond the Missouri and 
into Kansas. He planned to go to 
Salt Lake, even spoke of the Pacific 
Coast. He envied the younger men 
who left him behind to push the 
frontier on across the West. He was 
impatient with his aging bones, the 
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unwanted extra pounds and failing 

eyesight. Yet even though he became 

: so crippled with rheumatism that 

beat» Rebecca had to carry Old Tick- 

‘ | Licker for him on a hunt, he still 

- ‘ i , killed more deer than anybody else. 

{ ' : When the British incited the Osage 

A : tribes during the War of 1812 it 

| 4 seemed so much like old times that 

Dan hobbled off to volunteer for 

military duty, and he was furious 

when they rejected him. He was 
only seventy-eight, he grumbled. 

Taken ill on a hunting trip, he 

was carried to a settler’s cabin, and 

a companion went galloping to his 

home with a report that Daniel 

oa rd - Boone was dying. But he rallied 

—- and insisted on being helped to his 

- horse. Then he arrived at home just 

in time to see men delivering the 
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coffin which his son Nathan had 
hastily ordered. He criticized it as 
much too rough and built one for 
himself, out of satin-smooth cherry 
wood. It was used in 1820, when the 
long, turbulent life came to a gentle 
end. He was laid beside Rebecca on 
a knoll overlooking the Missouri. 
Twenty-five years later Kentucky 
asked permission to have the body 
of her founder and first citizen re- 
turned. There were ceremonies and 
military honors that the leathery 


1 
j finery old frontiersman might have dis- 
liar “y dained; but he was at home, now and | 
i : for always, “among the meadows” of 
his beloved Caintuck. THE END | 
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| HAVE BEEN in the presence of 
many people from many walks 
of life, from Presidents and Poten- 
tates to peasants and peons, but I 
never have seen a happier mortal 
than my seven-year-old Jo Ann 
sometime ago 

She was so happy that she couldn't 
be still. She danced, she laughed, 
she smiled continually and she never 
stopped talking. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes sparkled. She 


was beside herself with joy. The 
reason? She'd got her Brownie 
uniform. Happiness to little Jo 


Annie was putting on a certain 
brown dress with a certain brown 
beanie hat 
That's when I started thinking 
Wendell 
“Four 


And 


about Justice Oliver 
Holmes’ idea of happiness: 
feet in front of a fireplace.” 


The writer netes the reasen tor his 


daughter's joy and decides to find 





out what has made a number of famous persons happy. When 


Sis Siiatiepns daw Ses ‘, h ; r ly f / h ree 


then I began to wonder what other 
people’s notion of happiness might 
be. Finally I found myself writing 
off to certain personages of today, 
asking just that question. And 
whenever I was in the Library of 
Congress during the next few weeks, 
I'd always take time out to see if I 

what constituted 
some of the best- 


could uncover 
happiness for 
known persons in the past 

Here are the results of my search: 

Growing up, and knowing you’re 
growing wup.— BANDLEADER ARTIE 
SHAw 

Getting on a horse and riding off 
somewhere.—PuBLIsHER Rospert M. 
McCormick 

Stroking a cat after a fine supper. 
—Poetess Puyiuis E. ARMSTRONG 

Playing a role you love before an 
audience who loves it too.—AcTREssS 
Heven Hayes 

Going somewhere, 
heartedly, 
out regret or reservation.—Dr. WiL- 
LIAM H. SHELDON 

The quiet whirr of a lawnmower 
on a summer afternoon.—AuTuHor F. 
Scott FIrzGerRaALp 

Being willing to be what you are. 
—Tue Dutcn ScHoLar ERASMUsS 

The feeling of having worked ac- 
cording to one’s capacity and light 
to make things clear and to get rid 
of canters and shams of all sorts.— 
NaTuRALIST THomas Henry Hux Ley 

Three meals per day, one sleep 
per night.—ConFfucius 

An apple orchard 


whole- 


one-directionally, with- 


tucked away 


somewhere.—AUTHOR CHRISTOPHER 
Morey 
Reacting to things and people 


about you as friendly as possible.— 
PHILOSOPHER BERTRAND RUSSELL 

A friend, a dog and a book, with 
the country as a setting.—ELeEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 

The conviction that you are loved. 
—Nove.ist Victor Huco 

A good bank account, a good cook 
and a good digestion.—PHILOSOPHER 
Jean Jacques Rousseau 

The sun and the stars that float in 


meanings of happiness 


the open air, the apple-shaped earth 
and we upon it—Poretr Watt Wuirt- 
MAN 

The sum total of the following 
four items: Family, friends, peace 
of mind and purposeful work.— 
MANUFACTURER HENRY Forp II 

Having wonderful friends and 
plenty of interesting work to do.— 
HELEN KELLER 

The shadow of things past, which 
fools take for that which is still to 
be.—Port Francis THOMPSON 

Traveling into a very far country 
—and even out of yourself.—Puysi- 
CIAN AND PHILOSOPHER Sir THOMAS 
BROWNE 

Shutting yourself up in art and 
counting everything else as nothing. 
-~NOvELIsST GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 

Neither wealth nor splendor but 
tranquillity and occupation.—Pres!I- 
DENT THOMAS JEFFERSON 

A woman.—PHILOSOPHER 
RICH WILHELM NIETZSCHE 

Bearing your ills without being 
ANCIENT POET 


FRIED- 





overcome by them. 
JUVENAL 

A Sunday in Paris.—Poer Firz- 
GREEN HALLECK 

Valuing the merits of others and 
taking pleasure in them as if they 


were your own.—AUTHOR JOHANN 
WOLFGANG GOETHE 
Something white and _ pink.— 


AUTHOR THEOPHILE GAUTIER 

Wanting what you get——AN OLD 
MAN IN VIRGINIA 

Minute fractions—a little smile, a 
kind look, a compliment.—Poer 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 

To fill the hour.—PHILOSOPHER 
RatepH WALDO EMERSON 

The leading of a life that brings to 
one’s self a justified realization of 
opportunities seized and used not 
only for self-improvement but for 
the improvement of all those with 
whom one comes in contact and the 
world in general.—Senator ALBEN 
BARKLEY 

Not to be thinking of happiness.— 
Supreme Court Justice FEeE.ix 
FRANKFURTER THE END 
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North Carolina’s 
state fairgrounds 

at Raleigh, site 
of Doc Dorton’s 

biggest fair. 




















Every summer in North Carolina, Kiwanian J. 8S. “Doc” Dorton’s three 
fairs provide education as well as entertainment fer thousands 


of farm and town folk. 





Bulletin Editor of the Carolinas District of Kiwanis International 





MOVE THAT Doc Dorton be made ment: bring town and farm closer 
general chairman.” together through the medium of an 
The motion was seconded and car- annual fair. 


ried. and the Kiwanian who made it 
little realized that he was launching 
a man on a lifetime career. 


Most of the farmers in Cleveland 
County were poor, and nobody was 
more acutely aware of this than Doc 



































The scene was Shelby, North Dorton, who regularly ministered to 
Carolina; the time: 1925. Kiwanians_ their ailing livestock. His years of , 
in Shelby had just voted to revive association with the farmers gave ie 
the Cleveland County Fair as its 
chief community-wide project, and 
Dr. Joseph Sibley Dorton, a veter- 
inarian, was the new general chair- 
man. 

The choice of chairman was a « 
logical one. Doc was acquainted 
throughout the county, and was 
popular with town and rural dwel- 
lers alike. He was a dynamic fellow 
with a winsome personality, just the 
man who could fulfill the assign- 





(Above, right) As Doc Dorton (right) and Kiwan- 
ian Victor Shaw, then mayor at Charlotte, look on, 
actress Faye Emerson opens the Southern States’ 
Fair. (Below) The fair’s grandstand, with its lake 
view. Doc himself chose this site. It annually 
attracts visitors from seven southern states. 
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him broad knowledge of their most 
stringent needs, some of which he 
hoped the fair would help to satisfy. 
At the same time he wanted the 
Cleveland County Fair to bring 
townspeople to a better understand- 
ing of the farm, and he wanted both 
rural and urban dwellers to find 
plenty of entertainment at the fair. 

Early in his thinking, Doc decided 
that no fair is worthy of the name 


Today, 


thirty-one vears late! he hasn't 


unless it is educational 


altered this decision, with the result 
that people who visit Doc’s fairs can 
always expect to learn something 

Getting the fairgrounds ready at 
Shelby was a big job Thousands of 
tons of earth had to be removed, and 
the only available equipment con- 
sisted of mules and dumpwagons. 
Exhibit buildings, a grandstand, ani- 
mal barns and a track all had to be 
finished before the gates could be 
opened to the public. The prepara- 
tion project took many months of 
hard labor—and most of Doc’s time 
But the fair opened on schedule and 
Cleveland County folks were de- 
lighted with it. It gave them some- 
thing they hadn't had in a long time, 
something they needed to mix them 
together in a common bond of fel- 
lowship 

The first fair featured a special 
showing of wild bird and animal life 
from the area, and a reconstruction 
of the Old South These were 
planned as lessons in biology and 
history, intended to impress young 
minds. And they succeeded. Doc 
Dorton meant it when he said, 
shortly afte becoming general 
chairman, that the Cleveland County 
Fair should serve as a mirror of the 
county’s history and development in 
such fields as industry, agriculture, 
religion and education 

In all considerations, this first fair 
was a huge success from the start. 
And as soon as it was over, Doc 
began planning for the next one. He 
visited nearby fairs and read all the 
books and other accessible literature 
on the subject he could find, adopt- 
ing the best standard ideas and 
originating many of his own. Doc 
introduced indirect lighting to the 
fairgrounds, but instead of buying 
the expensive fixtures that are 
usually used now, he took long, 
straight pine poles and mounted 
each with a dime store aluminum 
mixing bowl. When he was done, he 
had lighting equipment that _ re- 
flected both superior light and Doc 
Dorton’s inherent frugality 

Realizing the value of entertain- 
ment for his fairs, Doc sought, and 
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got, feature acts not commonly found 
at county fairs in strictly rural areas. 
Among these was Lucky Teetor, a 
famous stunt driver who consis- 
tently thrilled fair crowds with his 
deft, chance-taking handling of 
automobiles. Doc began making 
regular trips to New York's amuse- 
ment marts, where he'd select the 
best stage and acrobatic acts, rather 
than accept the package shows pre- 
pared by producers. 


Tue DorTon ingenuity was put to 
its severest test when the Depres- 
sion struck. Doc immediately saw in 
the fair a means of helping farmers 
to retain their farms. Waning mar- 
kets and declining prices were 
bringing discouragement and de- 
spair, but Cleveland County farmers 
soon overcame these difficulties by 
means of Doc’s plan for making the 
county self-supporting. At Depres- 
sion-era fairs, farmers were taught 
to grow crops that would keep them 
steady without forcing them to spend 
the little amounts of cash they were 
able to garner. And farm wives were 
encouraged to can enough fruits and 
vegetables to last their families from 
year to yeal 

Progress was the password of 
each successive edition of the Cleve- 
land County Fair. Patrons began to 
expect something different with 
each new edition. One innovation, 
which has continued to this day, is 
an exhibit of farm crops and live- 
stock accompanied by an explana- 
tory article placed in a prominent 
spot for all to see. This exhibit gave 
the townsmen a clearer conception 
of what the farmers in the county 
were doing, besides giving new ideas 
to the farmers. Among Doc’s early 
introductions were booths for school 
children’s displays of artistry and 
handicraft. Each school was given its 
own section in the grounds, and the 
competition and enthusiasm among 
the schools in this activity became 
comparable to the spirit of athletic 
rivalries. 

What many regard as Doc’s most 
significant advancement is his “Bet- 
ter Acres” program, a contest de- 
signed to improve the poorer farms 
of Cleveland County. To enter, a 
farmer merely files an application at 
the fair office and takes his chances 


At a Dorton fair, a young farmer and 
his wife accept a $1000 check as winners 
of the annual Better Acres contest. Their 
farm and home were rated by judges as 
showing the greatest improvement dur- 
ing the fair’s prescribed contest period. 


with fifteen other farmers in having 
his farm inspected from the stand- 
point of improvements. Carefully se- 
lected judges go to each competing 
farm and take an inventory of what 
they find. Contestants must produce 
accurate records on all expenditures 
for materials, the hours spent on 
each project and a number of othe: 
factors. A rigidly enforced stipula- 
tion is that the farmer and his family 
must do all the work themselves 
All improvements are counted: ad- 
ditions to the house, barns or othe1 
buildings; painting; fence building; 
and ornamental work on the home 
or grounds, including flower gar- 
dens. 

In 1936, a farmer named Kerr 
Scott campaigned for commissioner 
of agriculture in North Carolina and 
advocated state operation of the 
state fair. Winning handily, he 
turned to the one tarheel who had 
enjoyed the highest success in the 
fair business. So, in the fall of 1937, 
Doc Dorton found himself operating 
two fairs—the Cleveland County 
Fair in Shelby and the state fair in 
Raleigh. 

Legend holds that Commissioner 
Scott (Doc still calls Scott “Com- 
missioner,” despite the fact that 
Scott later served as governor and 
currently as a member of the United 
States Senate.) specified that Doc 
Dorton should move to Raleigh and 
take full charge of the fair—a year- 
around assignment. Doc protested, 
and is said to have replied: “It 
would be simpler to move the state 
fair to Shelby.” The doctor won his 
point, and he remains a Shelby resi- 
dent to this day. 

The added duties of the state fair, 
of course, were heavy, and forced 
the distinguished Shelbian to retire 
from his profession. He has never 
resumed his practice. From the start, 
the Dorton methods made them- 
selves prominent at Raleigh. Nour- 
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ished by his experience, exhibits and 
entertainment, the state fair picked 
up rapidly. 

At Raleigh, Doc stuck tenaciously 
to his own formula that a fair is a 
place to display and study agricul- 
tural progress, and the exhibits soon 
increased many fold, going far be- 
yond the original entries of field 
crops and livestock to include fruits, 
and other achieve- 
ments of children; a 
variety of women’s work; and many 
of skill. A 
the state fair’s center field, supple- 
during 


vegetables, art 
school vast 


contests rodeo occupies 


mented by free acts each 


afternoon session 

One of the outstanding sights in 
the state fairgrounds is the arena, a 
structural wonder opened in 1953 to 
the the architectural 
world. Described by able critics as 
“America’s most modern big build- 


acclaim of 


ng” and “a new epoch in architec- 
the than 
nine thousand 

Attendancewise, the state fair has 
srown hundred thou- 
sand in the pre-Dorton era to more 
half 


Scott’s successor in the 


ture,” arena seats more 


from a scant 


than a million 
Ker state 
agriculture post, Kiwanian L. Y. 
Stage” Ballentine, continued 
Dorton regime at the state fair with 
“He is the greatest 
man in the nation 
better fair on 
..” Enlarging 
Stag 
showman 


the 
these words 
agricultural fair 
and can build a 
money than anyone. 


less 


describes 
Doc as a with an 
uncanny habit of success. “Dr. Dor- 
reputation 


upon his appraisal, 


born 
ton has acquired a for 
being blessed with a special kind of 
good fortune commonly called ‘Dor- 


One of Doc Dorton’s most prominent guests was Harry 
officiated at two 
representing a 


while President, 
(Right) 


Truman, who, 


fair opening ceremonies. Still 


vast source of local farming power, a pair of blue ribbon 
mules wait to be entered in the Cleveland County Fair's 
mule show, largest show of its kind in the United States. 


ton luck.’ When the sun shines all 
of fair week, and attendance climbs 
to new records, many attribute the 
fair’s success to ‘the Dorton luck.’ 
They did likewise last fall when the 
state fair opened, as usual, three 
days after Hurricane Hazel lashed 
across eastern North Carolina and 
left Raleigh in a shambles. ‘The Dor- 
ton luck still holds’ was a widely 
heard comment as crowds thronged 
through into the gaily decorated 
grounds. ‘What a mess Hazel would 
(see FARM FAIR page 42) 
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of the three 
haven for chil- 
dren. Waiting for his parents to arrive, 
this stray youngster seems to have for- 
the uncertainty of 


office at each 


Doc’s 
lost 


gotten being lost. 
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— suMMER, about the time most 
4 of his college friends were en- 
joying lazy vacations or taking soft, 
part-time jobs, Roland Westerlund 
pulled on a grimy shop cap and 
punched in at the main gate of a 
sprawling factory in St. Paul's in- 
dustrial district 

Roland's job was out on the ship- 
ping dock where he loaded crated 
furniture into boxcars. 

Across town, meanwhile, Jo Ann 
Palmer, a pretty blonde from 
Shreveport, Louisiana, changed into 
a plain gray smock in the women’s 
locker room at a children’s garment 
plant. Her job for the summer was 
to operate a snap machine for woolen 
jackets, at seventy-five cents an 
hour 

Although Roland was a graduate 
student at the University of Illinois 


books are worthwhile. But young 
students often were cushioned from 
reality. They simply had no way of 
really learning how factory workers 
lived and what the responsibilities of 
the church, school and government 
were 

Many students took summertime 
jobs, of course. But often as not 
these were in sales or office work 
that offered little chance for a learn- 
ing experience. Some parents ob- 
jected, with good reason, to daugh- 
ters going off alone to some distant 
city to seek employment. 

But the problem was getting more 
and more attention. Finally in 1926 
Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, a leader in 
student Y activities, took a personal 
interest in the then new idea of 
“learning by living.” It was his 
thought that students should be in- 


THEY GO TO 


fellege students who enroll 


in the VMCA‘'s “Students In 


industry” program learn 


plenty during the summer, 


and net from textbooks. 


and Jo Ann a student leader and 
education major at Louisiana State 
University, both held tough factory 
jobs as part of one of the nation’s 
most unique experiments in modern 
living. They were in “Students In 
Industry”"—a dynamic program of 
the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA 

For ten weeks each summer, stu- 
dents from colleges and universities 
throughout the nation come together 
in industrial centers to work and 
learn firsthand how America’s 
mighty labor force lives, toils and 
thinks. 

Labor and business leaders—and 
parents—have for years complained 
that young people dealt only with 
abstract theories in school. They 
were graduated with fancy degrees 
in business and economics but with 
small chance of solving the hard core 
problems soon to face them. 

Much the same opinion was held 
by social and church leaders. Text- 
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troduced to the problems of modern 
economic and social life as they re- 
lated to the principles of ethics and 
the Christian religion. 

With this goal in mind, YMCA and 
YWCA officials set up the first Stu- 
dents In Industry program. Its meth- 
ods were direct: Invite interested 
campus leaders to the teeming city. 
Then let the clattering assembly 
lines and noisy machine shops be 
their classroom 

At first, Y leaders felt that the 
young men and women wouldn’t ac- 
cept this blunt approach to their 
education. The students were enthu- 
siastic, though, and applications were 
soon far exceeding the openings. 

Rapidly the program spread. First 
Chicago, then Columbus, Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh, Hartford, Minneapolis, Los 
Angeles. Each in turn became an 
active center of summer factory 
work. 

The advantages of the Students In 
Industry method over individual job- 


taking were important. First, stu- 
dents were organized by a responsi- 
ble organization. Supervision came 
from experienced directors who 
lived right with the group. Housing 
and meals were provided in local 
college dormitories or Y’s. Parents 
could feel secure that their sons and 
daughters weren't being coldly 
thrown into the midst of the large, 
unfamiliar city. 

The entire S.LI. program was 
and is—carefully coordinated and 
sponsored by the National Student 
YMCA and YWCA. Specific project 
administration comes from the re- 
gional council in which the group 
will work. 

In each city concerned, too, a 
sponsoring committee is set up. On 
it are seated representatives from 
various social agencies, government- 


By NORMAN SKLAREWITZ 


hool 


al employment offices, business and 
industry. Each year this committee 
establishes certain major problems 
on which the students will focus at- 
tention during their evening discus- 
sions and seminars. 

In one city the problem area might 
be public housing for factory work- 
ers; in another, race relations, con- 
flicts between labor and manage- 
ment, or inflation in relation to 
wages and prices. With these topics, 
the sponsoring committee seeks to 
concentrate attention on some major 
local economic problem that is re- 
lated to the jobs held by the young 
workers. 

While this planning is under way, 
S.LI. announcements are sent out to 
colleges and universities, and re- 
turning applications are processed. 
The student worker pays all his own 
expenses from his income. 

Once together in their own partic- 
ular project group, the students live 
and study cooperatively with regular 
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committees and officers. Their pri- 
mary task though is to find a job. For 
many this is a first experience in 
“pounding the pavements.” It’s not 
one easily forgotten, either. 

The project director assists only 
in determining, if possible, what 
plants will accept temporary em- 
ployees. Beyond this the young folks 
are on their own 

Landing a job is often a big les- 
son in itself. In Minneapolis last 
summer, one student set a record by 
having no less than thirty-five turn- 
downs in one day! Big, plush salaries 
turn out to be fictions. Piece work in 
grimy factories was more the order 
of the day. 

Evening meetings are always a 
buzz of excitement during the first 
week in the city as each new worker 
vividly describes his adventures in 


a world that he barely dreamed ex- 
isted before 

In Chicago, one summer, for ex- 
ample, thirty-five students found 
jobs in meat packing plants, steel 
mills, small manufacturing shops and 
huge candy kitchens. The young 
folks came from widely varied back- 
grounds and locations. All, though, 
quickly saw much that gave new 
meaning to book learning 

They joined unions, experienced 
discrimination, saw work slowdowns, 
observed good and bad management, 
good and bad union activities, in- 
plant gambling, loafing and cheating. 
They observed carefully. 

A number of young men in that 
group were studying for the min- 
istry. They saw for themselves new 
challenges to Christian concepts that 
once seemed clear-cut and simple. 
It is one thing to condemn lying and 
stealing. But what if these things 
come in the form of a doctored time 

(see ASSEMBLY LINE page 46) 
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A young city boy gains a new perspective as Kiwanis looks on. By RICHARD GOSS 


Photos on facing page, reading clockwise: (1) Each day ends 
with a shower. As Ricky leaves, Mrs. Frank Pettinato, camp 
directress, summons the next in line. (2) Bedtime in the bar- 
racks. (3) Janet Hassett, assistant supervisor, oversees a 
daily chore. (4) Weight is checked when boys arrive and leave. 
The average gain, says Mrs. Pettinato, is six to eight pounds. 
(Above) The fellows limber up before breakfast. (Below) Ricky 
emerges from a refreshing underwater plunge into the lake. 
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_ aged eight, lived in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. His notion of the world encom- 
passed at most, twenty square blocks of one of 
Erie’s more heavily populated wards. He 
possessed an acute familiarity with busy streets 
and backyard fences. He knew about scorching 
sidewalks, factory odors and garbage cans. 

Last summer, Ricky was invited, along with 
thirty-two other boys, to spend three weeks at 
the Kiwanis Club of Erie’s summer camp near 
Sterretania. On the appointed day, he tucked 
his toothbrush into his pocket (all else, includ- 
ing clothes, would be furnished at camp) and 
hurriedly kissed his mother good-by. 

The days at camp passed quickly, but each 
brought a new experience. Ricky learned about 
regulatiorf, not as a restrictive force, but as a 
method of making every minute count: Up at 
eight to exercise, then breakfast, a swim, and 
time for chores. Ricky explored the woods and 
soon discovered the unlimited possibilities of 
kicking aside an old log to see what lay beneath. 
At dusk, he and his mates gathered near the 
lake to capture unsuspecting frogs. In three 
weeks, Ricky toured nature’s world and en- 
larged his own. He returned to the city with 
something to remember when the steel and 
concrete pressed too close. THE END 











WILLOUGHBY, OHIO created and maintains a school 
for local retarded children. The club became inter- 
ested in such an institution two years ago when an 
investigation by members showed that there were 
a sufficient number of retarded youngsters to war- 
rant a special school. As it was; children with IQ’s 
below fifty were dropped from the regular schools 
and turned over to their parents. The Willoughby 
Kiwanians decided to underwrite, for $1000, a school 
for the kids. The men sounded out the 
community and found that the American Legion 
would be willing to offer their hall for the class- 
rooms and that several other civic groups would 
contribute financial support to the project. In addi- 
tion, a number of women volunteered to serve as 
teachers. That was all the encouragement the Ki- 
wanians needed. They formed the school board and 
incorporated the institution, then hired two teach- 
ers familiar with teaching retarded youngsters 
Today the school is regarded as one of the better 
institutions of its kind in the state, and the children 
are progressing. Their curriculum includes such 
things as learning simple numbers and correct eat- 
ing habits and table manners. Often the kids are 
taken into the community and taught how to make 
purchases in a store and how to cross a street. The 
parents of the retarded children are thankful for 
the school. Said one mother: “When I watch my 
child go happily up the walk, hand in hand with a 
classmate, I feel good inside and I know that every- 
thing is all right.” 
LEY FORGE, PENNSYLVANIA presented a driver- 
training car to the local high school. 
PINEVILLE, KENTUCKY stages a minstrel show every 
year to finance the club’s youth projects. 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA operates a fresh orange juice 
stand in the heart of the city every day except 
Sunday. The stand, signs, oranges and juicer were 
all donated 
GREATER BROADWAY, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
bought an electric turntable and «amplifier for use 
in therapeutic and social activities at a local insti- 
tution for mentally retarded children 
ANDERSON, SOUTH CAROLINA distributes seed of a 
new pasture plant to local dairy farmers and mem- 
bers of Future Farmers of America. Each farmer 
receives one hundred pounds of the seed, called 
Arlington Sericea, and is expected to return 200 
pounds of it at the end of two seasons’ growth. The 
returned seed will be distributed to other farmers, 
and the process will go on until there is a plentiful 
supply of the seed in the county. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA raised $5500 for the Cross- 
roads Rehabilitation Center, a haven for crippled 
children and adults. 

ELGIN, ILLINOIS sponsored a city-wide move to study 
the city manager plan of municipal government. Led 
by Kiwanian Adolph Bernstein, the Elgin club or- 
ganized many discussion groups and urged every 
club in the city to make a study. 

The Kiwanians were rewarded for their hard work 
when, by referendum vote, citizens of Elgin adopted 
the city manager type of government. 

MIAMI, FLORIDA bought three recorders and eighteen 
sets of earphones for sight-saving classes which the 
club sponsors at local schools. Cost was $1150. The 
Miami Kiwanians also bought books for the classes, 
which are for children who have poor vision or are 
blind. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 
baseball team that was organized in 1894. The Cape 
Girardeau Kiwanians began sponsoring the team in 
1943 so that local fans could see first-rate baseball in 
their own community. 

FAIRLINGTON, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA sponsors a teen- 
age basketball team as one antidote to juvenile 
delinquency. 

SOUTH DENVER, COLORADO supplies toys and games 
to children who are patients at the Denver General 
Hospital. 

EAST EVANSVILLE, INDIANA bought a fully furnished 
doll house for a crippled children’s home. The toy is 
used in therapeutic work. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS raised $9200 for the 
installation of a new filter plant in the boys’ club 
swimming pool. 

SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA conducted a fishing derby for 
Sapulpa kids. The luckiest little fishermen among 
the 250 who entered chose something from a huge 
table of prizes offered by the club. 

COMMERCE, TEXAS joined the city’s other service clubs 
in erecting a huge highway sign advertising East 
Texas State Teachers College. 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA has organized a workable and 
successful “big brother” and “big sister” counseling 
system for the benefit of local juveniles who get 
into trouble. Students of education and social work 
at the University of Florida, which is in Gaines- 
ville, supervise and advise the wayward youths as 
part of their training. 

The Gainesville club assigns one member to advise 
each university student who is working with a de- 
linquent. Kiwanians help secure such necessities as 
food, clothing and work. 


sponsors a semi-pro 
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ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON operates a continuing tree- 
planting project in the Olympic National Forest in 
cooperation with the US Forest Service. More than 
200 high school pupils helped the Aberdeen Ki- 
wanians plant 7000 two-year-old fir trees over fifteen 
acres. The Kiwanians provided lunches for the kids. 

TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA sponsored a meeting of 250 
farmers, businessmen and conservationists inter- 
ested in stopping soil erosion. 

ERWIN, TENNESSEE earned $1000 for youth work by 
staging a pancake and sausage breakfast. It is an an- 
nual project. 

CARTHAGE, MISSOURI competed against the local Ro- 
tary club in building “miles of dimes” for the polio 
drive. The Kiwanians won, $253 to $194. 

UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON § contributed 
$2000 toward the construction of a 3050-foot long 
“drag strip” for hot-rodding competitions. 

FAIRMONT, MINNESOTA conducted an extensive “Get 

Out the Vote” campaign. The club members re- 

corded announcements for radio and contributed 

money to buy the air time. The club advertised in 
the newspaper, bought a film strip for showing at 
the movie theater and selected six school children 
to prepare scripts and read them over the radio. 

After the campaign, the manager of the radio station 

refunded the money that Kiwanians had paid for 

air time and asked them to use the money in a 

worthwhile Kiwanis activity. 

NTON, MASSACHUSETTS responded when a hospital 

issued a call for a certain type of blood needed for 

a boy who had accidentally shot himself. Four 

members of the club volunteered their blood. 

PICO, CALIFORNIA sponsors a teen-age talent group 
that entertains at several community fairs, sings, 
hospitals, orphanages and other institutions. 

CENTRAL DETROIT, MICHIGAN gave a certificate of 
appreciation to the community newspaper editor for 
his “outstanding contributions to Kiwanis public 
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relations.” 

ROSELLE-ROSELLE PARK, NEW JERSEY gave two elec- 
tric typewriters to the local cerebral palsy center. 

EAST ROCKAWAY, NEW YORK conducts an annual 
“ragamuffin parade.” The club gives prizes to those 
among the hundreds of participants who wear the 
most original costumes and to those who make 
posters advertising the parade. All the ragamuffins 
get gifts, candy and fruit. 

WARRINGTON, FLORIDA bought an orthorater, an in- 
strument used to detect abnormalities in eyesight, 
for use in the local schools. 

GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA held a “United Nations 
Day” and invited members of the Grove City Col- 
lege International club to a club meeting. Each 
guest gave a talk on the political and economic sit- 
uations in his native land. Nations represented were 
Korea, India, Latvia, Colombia, and Thailand. 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK arrranged a show window dis- 
play of “thanks” to local citizens for supporting the 
club’s gum ball machines. In the past seven years 
the Syracuse Kiwanians have collected more than 
1,700,000 pennies from the 500 gum ball machines 
they have installed all over the city. Twenty-one 
charitable agencies and other organizations have 
benefited from the gum ball profits. The Syracuse 
club has a special committee called the “Gum Ball 
Trustees” to allocate the money zveceived from the 
machines. 
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A new international welcoming sign, established by the San 
Diego, California club, and two representatives of San Diego’s 
Spanish and American heritage greet all passing motorists on 
the Pacific Highway. Of course, only the sign is permanent, 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN arranged for nine candidates to 
run for city charter commission after the club 
learned that two days before the deadline for fifing 
candidacy petitions not a single one had been filed. 
Hastings Kiwanians got nine good citizens to run 
and then collected the necessary signatures. As a 
result, Hastings residents had an opportunity to vote 
on a new charter to replace the present one, adopted 
in 1907. 

FORT WALTON BEACH, FLORIDA gave local Boy Scouts 
a chance to earn money for summer camp expenses 
by getting merchants and businessmen in the com- 
munity to buy exterior decorations ballyhooing the 
club’s annual Miss Northwest Florida beauty 
pageant and ball. The Scouts, who in other years 
had searched hungrily for odd jobs to raise camp 
expenses, sold orders to about eighty motels, 
restaurants, hotels and other business houses, earn- 
ing more than $200 in commissions. To get more 
business, the boys sold to resort areas fifteen miles 
out of Fort Walton Beach. Later, at camp, the Scouts 
sent postcards of thanks to each person who had 
given them orders. One businessman told a Fort 
Walton Beach Kiwanian: “I wouldn’t take a hun- 
dred dollars for that card.” 

PORT ARTHUR-FORT WILLIAM, ONTARIO sponsors a 
professional hockey game each year to raise money 
for local crippled children. In the five years since 
the first contest was played, the club has raised 
nearly $8000 through the hockey games, which the 
Kiwanians are able to stage so successfully because 
a large number of professional hockey players live 
in the Port Arthur-Fort William area. 











Looks like “too many cooks” at the Redding, California club's 
But in spite of some confusion among these 
culinary Kiwanians, the batter proved tasty and the club sold 
hundreds of pancakes for the benefit of underprivileged kids. 


pancake breakfast 


SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA held an _ old-fashioned 
“New England Town Meeting” at which all candi- 
dates in a forthcoming election of city councilmen 


were given an opportunity to present their views 


and answer the questions of the audience 
DOBBS FERRY, NEW YORK held a dance fo 
return 


265 for- 
eign exchange students prior to their home 


to sixteen nations. Kiwanians and their wives su- 
pervised the dance 

WEST FLINT, MICHIGAN has contributed $4100 to the 
polio fund in the past two years. Most of this money 


March of 
brought in $2300, mak- 


was raised through the club’s annual 
Dimes ball, which last yea 
ing the West Flint club the largest contributor in 
Michigan. Months after the drive was over, the club 
received a letter from the local polio chapter, say- 
ing that the organization was low on funds. As soon 
finished the letter, the 


their por kets and 


as President Dan Hamady 

started digging into 
came up with another $100 

ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY has held a luncheon hon- 
oring new graduates of a local nursing school every 
year since 1938. 

NORTH PARK, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA sponsors an 
annual softball game between 
jockies at Del Mar race track. Proceeds go to the 
club's fund for crippled children. Any child from 
birth to twenty-one years of age can receive care 
from the North Park club, which provides medical, 
consultation, surgery, appliances, X rays, therapy, 


members 


movie stars and 


laboratory, hospitalization and convalescent serv- 
ices. 

DECATUR, GEORGIA finances the corrective education 
for a mentally retarded child. 
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After construction of this tunnel and track at Asheville, 
North Carolina’s recreation park, a Kiwanis-sponsored minia- 
operation. In the first three months, the 


85,000 paying passengers and grossed $10,000. 


ture train began 


train carried 


BOULDER, COLORADO bought an audiometer for the 
public school system of the city. The machine, used 
to test hearing, was purchased on the strength of 
proceeds from a show produced by the Boulder 
Kiwanians. 

CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO presents a scholarship to an 
outstanding high school senior boy each year on 
the basis of scholarship, citizenship and participa- 
tion in extracurricular activities. The club also gives 
a medal to the valedictorians of the high school and 
elementary school graduating classes 

BURBANK, CALIFORNIA donated more than $6000 to 
Boy and Girl Scout and YMCA leaders for making 
additions to the present camping facilities of their 
organizations 

ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY finances the annual print- 
ing of church directories and places them in hotels, 
rooming houses and barbershops. The directory, 

on a single sheet of hard-grade paper, gives location, 

telephone number and service times of all local 
churches and synagogues. 

SQUIRREL HILL, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA holds 
an annual scholarship and athletic banquet at which 
the Kiwanians honor outstanding scholars and ath- 
letes at Taylor Allderdice High School. Featured 
on the programs are the presentations of the Ki- 
wanians’ annual scholarship award and “the most 
valuable player” awards. For each banquet the club 
prints a program that includes a history of the high 
school, a list of outstanding students and a sketch 
of the scholarship winner, and a brief resumé of 
each athletic team’s record. 

MAYSVILLE, OKLAHOMA found summer employment 
for twelve local college students. 
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NORTH CENTRAL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS presents a 
scholarship and trophy annually to the winner of a 
speakers’ contest held under auspices of the Sal- 
vation Army. 

FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA contributed $1180 toward: 
(1) a student loan fund at Fairmont State College; 
(2) the cost of a 4-H camp water line; (3) Boy 
Scout camp and cabin. 

STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA composed a questionnaire 
that was designed to discover how local people felt 
about the town’s public facilities and services. The 
questionnaire was circulated by sociology students 
at the College of the Pacific. 

BELLEVUE, OHIO sponsored and conducted a “Turtle 
Derby,” an unusual auto “race” in which prizes 
were awarded to those drivers who used the least 
gas to propel the most automobile tonnage. Partici- 
pants, all teen-agers from the rural and urban area, 
drove the eighty-five-mile course with painstaking 
care, babying their engines and scanning diligently 
ahead for road blocks. In each car was a Kiwanian, 
acting as guide and referee. The winner got 26.7 
miles to a gallon from his 4120-pound 1952 Nash— 
a total of 55.1 ton miles. 

BRIDGEWATER, NOVA SCOTIA bought a home for a 
war veteran and his family of six after their old 
home and all their possessions had been destroyed 
by fire. To raise funds for the project, the club 
members put on a radio variety show. 

CARROLLTON, KENTUCKY contributed $1500 toward a 
hospital drive and held a testimonial dinner in 
honor of the drive chairman, who received a plaque. 

KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE gave more than $5000 toward 
the erection of a palsy center in the community. 
The money was made from the Kingsport club’s 
annual Kiwanis Kapers. 

SARASOTA, FLORIDA presented a $1000 scholarship to 
a Key Clubber at Sarasota High School. The awards 
committee consists of Key Clubbers and Keyettes, 
and their faculty advisers. They base their selec- 
tion on aptitude, scholarship, citizenship, leadership 
and general ability. The scholarship is administered 
by the Key Clubbers and Keyettes with the help of 
their sponsoring organizations. 

BEREA, OHIO honored high school football players at 
a dinner. 

RACINE, WISCONSIN cooperates with local Jaycees in 
staging a wheel chair race each year for the polio 
fund. The race, which is run around a square block 
in the downtown area, pits Kiwanian against Jaycee, 
each mounting a wheel chair. As spectators drop 
coins and dollars into fish bowls held by the con- 
testants, the wheel chairs are moved forward—one 
foot for each dime donated. The Kiwanians rolled 
to victory this year, making it three straight wins 
for them. Their total was $240, while the Jaycees 
collected $216. 

DIVISION ONE, CALIFORNIA-NEVADA-HAWAII DIS- 
TRICT staged a two-day American Athletic Union 
(AAU) Junior Olympics championship swimming 
meet in Los Angeles. Six national Junior Olympics 
records were broken at the colorful meet, which 
attracted more than 700 entries, some from as far 
away as Tucson, Arizona. All fourteen clubs in the 
division lent active support to the big meet, as did 
many Southern California clubs in other divisions. 
The meet was the idea of Kiwanian John M. Spald- 
ing of the Angeles Mesa, Los Angeles club. 
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MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA sponsored an exhibit of 
paintings by Roloff Beny. It’s an annual affair, de- 
signed to introduce major cultural works to an area 
far from large urban communities. The club also 
awards prizes annually for the “Best Kept City 
Block.” 

LAMBERTVILLE, NEW JERSEY was instrumental in 
providing improved sewers for the community. In 
addition, 24,000 books and magazines have been 
collected for hospitals in the past two years. 

DENTON, TEXAS sponsored a career conference at 
which 300 high school seniors were given informa- 
tion about various professions. The club also main- 
tains a group of Kiwanis consultants who are avail- 
able at all times for conferences with individual 
students. 

EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA sponsored a baseball game 
between East and West Side youngsters. Trophies 
were awarded to the winning team and to the indi- 
vidual players. Gate receipts of $250 were ear- 
marked for the club’s youth activities. 

PEWAUKEE, WISCONSIN started a fly-killing program 
five years ago, and now the community has taken 
up the idea. As a result, the number of flies in the 
area has been greatly diminished. Polio is also on 
the downgrade. Last summer a neighboring town- 
ship reported seven cases; the Pewaukee area had 
one. 

DENVILLE, NEW JERSEY presented an award for out- 
standing citizenship to Mrs. Margaret Voeckler. 
Mrs. Voeckler was largely responsible for getting 
a $113,000 appropriation from the federal govern- 
ment for the Denville Township Board of Education. 

DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA provided 6216 cartons of 
milk for children and 3240 school lunches. Money 
for this project was raised at high school football 
games last fall. 

NAVASOTA, TEXAS held a Pancake Fiesta and raised 
$400. The money was applied as payment on the 
Boy Scout building that the club built in 1953. 

BAY CITY, MICHIGAN escorted 250 children, including 
twenty-eight crippled youths, to the annual Shrine 
Circus in Saginaw. 





Each month, the underprivileged child fund of the Lynn, 
Massachusetts club receives $40 to $50 from folks who drop 


coins into the “Wishing Well Fountain.” The “fountain” 
is located in a Kiwanian’s restaurant near the cashier. 
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During the summer program at Kiwanis Park, Ponchatoula, 
Louisiana (see story below), youngsters take part in track 
and field events and make splashing-good use of the pool. 
All activities are supervised by high school teachers and 


PONCHATOULA, LOUISIANA established. in 1952. a 
summer recreation program for children that has 
fast been growing in size. The project was started 
in an area that the town’s founders set aside fo. 

The land already contained 

a swimming pool and a log cabin when the Ki- 

wanians arrived. In the spring of 1952, the club 


recreational purposes 


painted and rebuilt the cabin and added tennis 
courts, basketball courts and baseball diamonds 
That summer, the area was christened “Kiwanis 
Park” and officially opened. (See pictures.) Be- 
fore the season’s end, the Ponchatoula club had 
spent $6800 for construction and recreation 

Each year, school children in the town are given 
opportunity to register for the Kiwanians’ recrea- 
tional program and are assigned to softball, volley- 
ball or basketball teams, according to their choice 
and age. Supervision is also available for indi- 
vidual activities such as table tennis, horseshoe- 
In 1954, base- 
ball leagues were added to the program, and the 


pitching, and track and field events 


youngest tots thrilled to a visit by Clarabelle, 
respected clown of the “Howdy Doody” television 
show. The summer's costs totaled $1130, a bill that 
the Kiwanians paid with money collected through 
a birthday calendar sale, rental of the log cabin 
for social functions, and participation by members 
in a Pancake Day and a Donkey Baseball Ga 

SOUTH FORT WAYNE, INDIANA gave three Ediphone 
Voicewriters to the city’s Child Guidance Clinic 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS supplied auto and truck 
transportation for Ringe Technical High School Key 
Clubbers engaged in a city-wide drive to collect old 
magazines and bottles. The youths collected 1800 
magazines, which they then distributed to local hos- 
pitals, and netted $10 in bottle deposits for their 
scholarship fund 

ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA arranged for the visit of 
sixty-six high school seniors to local business and 
professional firms under the club’s vocational guid- 


ance program. 

VALPARAISO, INDIANA established a two-bed hospital 
ward, donated $100 to Mooseheart and netted $1000 
on a Pancake Day. 





students, and of the 275 children registered for the 1954 pro- 
gram, more than ninety-nine per cent learned to swim by the 
season's end. On award night, which climaxes activities, 
forty-eight prizes were given to the outstanding performers. 


MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA inaugurated a loan 
fund for students at West Virginia University. Nine- 
teen loans have been made. This student loan proj- 
ect has been adopted by the West Virginia District, 
and eighteen other clubs also have made donations. 

FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA raised $1200 at its Fourth 
Annual Amateur Show. Part of the money will be 
used to buy equipment for the local hospital. 

SOUTH TACOMA, WASHINGTON maintains a $150,000 
boys’ club. The club building, which occupies sev- 
enty-two city lots, houses game rooms, libraries, 
hobby shops, locker rooms and a regulation-size 
gymnasium; a swimming pool is planned. 

BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA organized “The Show 
Train,” a yearly pilgrimage to a Broadway theater. 
Last year, 300 tickets were reserved and sold for 
The Teahouse of the August Moon. This year, 500 
Bethlehem folks will see the musical, Pajama 
Game. Everyone goes by a train chartered for the 
occasion and receives a list of the Kiwanis Objec- 
tives. The club gives proceeds to the community 
service fund 

UPTOWN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA gave $650 toward 
the transportation of a foreign high school student 
to the US, where he will study during the 1955-56 
school year. 

THE STOCKYARDS AREA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS oper- 
ates a calf-feeding project for forty neighborhood 
boys. The feeding span lasts six to seven months. 
At the end of that time the boy whose calf is named 
champion receives prizes by the club. 

CARROLLTON, GEORGIA sponsors a kite-flying contest 
every year on the West Georgia College campus. 

PACIFIC BEACH, CALIFORNIA raised $770 from their 
annual minstrel show. The money was given to the 
Mission Bay High School to help pay for band uni- 
forms. A previous donation of $700 was allocated 
to extracurricular activities such as ROTC, choir 
robe fund and the Key Club. 

ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA transformed eight acres of 
barren community-owned property into a useful 
city park. Trees were planted, a bird and animal 
drinking place was constructed and a baseball dia- 
mond was provided. THE END 
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Nina (below, right foreground) marvels at the first wave of sound to reach her ears 
from her teacher’s phone. (Above left) Nina (right, center) has become accustomed to 
her headphones by this time and starts to progress steadily. (Right) A new pupil at the 
Kiwanis Club of Six Points’ hearing school tries on the headphones for the first time. 


Ears 

for 
little 

Nina 


By RUEL MceDANIEL 





Kiwanians in Corpus Christi, Texas are helping deaf children learn to hear. 


1mTLE Nina sat stiff-backed be- 

fore the powerful amplifier. As 

the first sound touched her dormant 

eardrums, an expression of awe 

made her face a symphony of in- 

spiration: She was hearing for the 
first time. 

For a moment, she couldn’t be- 
lieve it. Then she gave out a cry of 
joy. A delicate-featured, sensitive 
child of eight, Nina was a member 
of a special class of deaf and hard- 
of-hearing students selected from 
Corpus Christi, Texas public schools. 

If it hadn’t been for the deter- 
mination of that city’s Kiwanis Club 
of Six Points, Nina and her class- 
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mates might still be groping—con- 
fused and misunderstood—in silence. 
In the public schools, these children 
didn’t have a chance to be normal 
pupils because they could neither 
hear nor speak understandably. 
Their plight was familiar to 
Russel Hinchliffe, a member of the 
Six Points club. Russ uses a hear- 
ing aid himself. He and others in 
the club decided to help these deaf 
children, and school officials co- 
operated by screening out the chil- 
dren who needed special training. 
For one year, the Six Points club 
supplied the teacher, classroom and 
equipment necessary for the in- 


Before 


struction of these children. 
the year was up, the project’s suc- 
cess convinced school officials that 
such a program should be perma- 
nent, so they absorbed it in the 
school system and got a residence in 
a quiet part of the city, equipped it 
fully for the training of deaf chil- 
dren and hired a specialist to do the 
teaching. The specialist happened to 
be Russ Hinchliffe’s wife. 

Now, a special board of directors 
from the Six Points club works 
closely with the school system and 
Mrs. Hinchliffe, and continues to 
give money and time to the project 

(see LITTLE NINA page 42) 
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LITTLE NINA 
(From page 41) 


the club “fathered.” The Kiwanians 
buy hearing aids for the children as 
soon as they're ready for the aids. 
They also provide taxicab transpor- 
tation to and from the classes. 

Under Mrs. Hinchliffe’s methods, 
the program at the school progresses 
individually and _ collectively, as 
each pupil fits himself into his group. 
Each child is, of course, a highly 
individual case, because the degree 
of hearing varies in each. Mrs. 
Hinchliffe’s first job with a new 
pupil is to determine his degree of 
sound perception. Then she. tailors 
her program to fit the pupil. 

Each step of the way capitalizes 
to the fullest on whatever sound 
perception a child might have—no 
matter how faint. There is some 


sound perception in every child, 
even if he is deaf 
Little Nina learned remarkably 


fast at the school. Her first problem 
was to acquire the “feel” of sound. 
As soon as this was done, she grad- 
ually began learning the sound of 
words, and she got into the helpful 
habit of repeating the words. 

Toys in gay colors are a big help 
in teaching the youngsters how to 
identify words. Play is also impor- 
tant for instructional purposes, par- 
ticularly play by music. 

Mrs. Hinchliffe has found that in 
many respects her pupils learn fast- 
er than normal children. In most of 
them, the eagerness to learn is re- 
markable. Quite naturally, it fol- 
lows that this eagerness surmounts 
the handicap. 

Once Nina got used to the sound 
of words, she started to identify 
colors and associate words with 
color. After a few brief lessons, a 
strip of red was flashed before Nina 
and she would yell “Red!” joyfully. 

Eventually, Nina was ready for 
reading and writing simple words. 
As Mrs. Hinchliffe wrote the words 
on the blackboard, Nina at first 
would struggle grimly to pronounce 
the words. It wasn’t long, though, 
before she could go to the black- 
board and write and pronounce the 
words with little struggle. 

Then the big day arrived. Nina 
was ready for a fitting. Hearing aid 
dealers examined her and recom- 
mended the aid considered right for 
Nina. These dealers sell the aids to 
the Six Points club at cost, and 
selection of each aid is up to Mrs. 
Hinchliffe and the board. 

With her hearing aid, Nina could 
learn faster than ever, and it wasn’t 
long before she was able to return 
to her classroom at one of the public 


schools. THE END 
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FARM FAIR 
(From page 31) 


have made if she had come along a 
few days later,’ they said. What they 
didn’t realize was that Hazel did 
make a mess of the fairgrounds. 
Flags, bunting and many tents and 
temporary concession structures 
were thrown down in the mud. Part 
of the roof of one of the main ex- 
hibit halls was torn off and displays 
were drenched. Electricity was shut 
off when transmission lines became 
a maze of tangled wires. The race 
track became a quagmire. But Dr. 
Dorton went ahead with prepara- 
tions. His determination spread to 
fellow workers, who labored day and 
night to repair the damage. Their 
faith was richly rewarded by an- 
other good fair. Instead of ‘Dorton 
luck,’ I call it ‘Dorton pluck.’” 

A third Dorton fair was added in 
1939 with the opening of the South- 
ern States’ Fair, near Charlotte. This 
fair provides exhibits and activities 
for families from seven southern 


states. The site is somewhat revolu- 
tionary, inasmuch as it is a wooded 
spot, with the fair race track encircl- 
ing a natural lake. Doc Dorton dis- 
covered the site accidentally in 1929, 
when the automobile in which Doc 
and his family were riding was 
forced off the highway and into a 
ditch by some nonexhibitable swine 
(commonly called roadhogs). In- 
stead of complaining, the ever-alert 
doctor looked at the area about him 
and remarked to his wife that here 
truly was an ideal location for a 
fairgrounds. The interim decade did 
not dim Doc’s hopes, for his fertile 
mind kept planning for ten years 
just how the aim for a new fair 
would be achieved. 

Chronologically, the Cleveland 
County Fair always comes first, and 
is followed in two weeks by South- 
ern States.’ The North Carolina 
State Fair opens a fortnight later. 
The three draw consistently more 
than a million patrons each year, 
with the heaviest concentration in 

(see FARM FAIR page 46) 





DISASTER 
(From page 20) 


first launched on its excursion career 
in 1903 on the Great Lakes. It was 
said to be as sturdy as any ocean 
liner, and measured 269 feet in 
length, with a thirty-six-foot beam 
and twin propellers. The Eastland 
operated out of Cleveland on Lake 
Erie until 1914, then made its ap- 
pearance on Lake Michigan. 

During the investigations an old 
rumor reappeared. Back in the 
summer of 1910, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer carried an advertisement that 


suggested by innuendo that all was 
not well with the Eastland. There 
had been some ugly rumors of un- 
usually dangerous rollings of the 
ship. But the ship’s owners promptly 
offered a $5000 reward to anyone 
who could prove that the boat was 
not the staunchest and fastest on the 
Great Lakes. The rumors died. 
However, the ship’s reputation 
had been greatly damaged. Four 
years later the Eastland was sold 
and appeared on Lake Michigan. 
At an investigation headed by 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, a 
reputable lake captain came forward 








WISTEULNESS _ By vircinia BRASIER 


am suddenly homesick for somewhere else, 
Somewhere I’ve never been— 
Where bright birds rise for my brand-new eyes, 
Like something a first-time seen, 
Where the wind brings exotic sounds and smells, 
As children along the shore— 
Wild with excitement—gather shells 
From the never-exhausted store. 
Where food tastes strange and the hours range 
To the rhythm of other hands, 
Bringing that youthful humility 
One feels in foreign lands. 
I am suddenly homesick to be where the pain 
That beauty can sharply start 
Begins like a bell on a far-off hill 


To waken the shuttered heart. 
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with a tale that had been kept secret. 
Captain John Morrison told how the 
Eastland had snapped its ropes and 
almost toppled at the docks two days 
before the fatal sinking! 

Captain Pedersen admitted that 
the steamer’s twin ballast tanks had 
been emptied to enable it to enter 
the Chicago River. The Eastland 
rode high in the water. But author- 
ities maintained that this alone 
should not have caused difficulties 
on a properly constructed ship. 

Who then was legally responsible? 
The owners? The captain? The port 
inspectors? How could precautions 
be taken to prevent a similar disas- 
ter? 

There were trials as well as inves- 
tigations. A federal judge in Mich- 
igan refused to extradite six men to 
Chicago for further trial. He said 
that the case was local, not federal, 
and that there was insufficient evi- 
lence of guilt. One group of inves- 
tigators reported early in 1916 that 
they were still investigating. Then, 
silence. 

Meanwhile, the Eastland had been 
salvaged and sold to the United 
States Government. After recondi- 
tioning and rechristening as U.S.S. 
Wilmette, the ship began a new 
career as a naval training ship. 
Finally, in the autumn of 1946, the 
aged death-ship was towed slowly 
down the Chicago River, past Clark 
Street and the scene of her infamy, 
to a remote graveyard in the river’s 
south branch. 

The last traceable mention of the 
Eastland in a national publication 
was printed one year after the disas- 
ter. The Nation asked, “Once more 
—Why did the Eastland sink?” The 


answer never came. THE END 








lle changed the “Pledge of Allegiance” 


By THE REV. PAUL W. CHAPIN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Inter-City, Kansas City, Missouri 


Nes MANY Kiwanians know that 
the words “under God,” officially 
inserted a year ago in the “Pledge 
of Allegiance,’ were inspired in a 
sermon delivered by another Ki- 
wanian, Dr. George M. Docherty, 
minister of the New York Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
D.C. and a member of the Washing- 
ton club. 

Addressing the Kiwanis Club of 
Asheville, North Carolina last Au- 
gust, Dr. Docherty told how his 
young son Garth came home from 
school one day and described the 
ritual of saluting the American flag. 
With his hand on his heart, the boy 
enthusiastically began reciting, “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one 
nation indivisible, with Liberty and 
Justice for all.” 

When the boy was through, Dr. 
Docherty sat down and thought 
through the pledge, word by word 
and phrase by phrase. He found 
something missing. 

It is the custom in Dr. Docherty’s 
church each year to make a special 


observance of Lincoln’s birthday 
with an appropriate sermon. On 
February 7, 1954, Dr. Docherty 
preached on the subject “Under 


God.” The sermon was heard by 


President and Mrs. Eisenhower and 
members of Congress. 

Dr. Docherty explained in his 
sermon that our pledge could be 
used by any Russian in saluting his 
flag, or by any person living in a 
country that did not acknowledge 
God. All the Russian, for instance, 


would have to do is_ substitute 
“Russia” for the “United States of 
America,” Dr. Docherty said. He 
further explained that Abraham 


Lincoln, in his Gettysburg Address, 
made it clear that America could 
only be “a nation of the people, by 
the people and for the people” be- 
cause it was a nation “under God.” 

A little later, Congress passed a 
bill changing the pledge to include 
“under God.” President Eisenhower 
signed the bill on Flag Day, June 15, 
1954. That same day, American 
Legion officials raised a new flag 
from the steps of the Capitol and, led 
by Senator Ferguson of Michigan, a 
Presbyterian, who sponsored the bill, 
and Representative Rabaut, of Mich- 
igan, a Roman Catholic, the crowd 
attending the ceremony recited “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
Republic for which it stands; one na- 
tion under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all” for the 
first time. THE END 
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HERE IS AN EASY 


WAY ann MEANS 


TO MAKE MONEY 


... An Easy WAY That 
MEANS More Money 
To Your Club 


A KIWANIS NATURAL 


From California's Oasis. 
Tree ripened honeysweet Dates. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


Get your Kiwanis Club started on 
this new, money-raising project. 


YOUR CLUB CAN 

BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 
WITH 

KIWANIS DATES 









Send 

for 
Information 
Today 
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Sell Kiwanis Dates 








KIWANIS CLUB Box 813 @ 
Santa Monica, California 


Please send me information on how 
our club can raise money this new 
and easy way by selling these 
large, top quality California dates. 
Write for color sound date film. 
22 min. 





NAME ....... eecessccccececs eee 
STREET ......+.- eeccceccves eee 
city coos STATE.....-. 
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By FRED HAWES, JR. 


how can daddy 
watch the fights? 


A brief but rewarding survey 
of the male migration 
from TV-set to ring-side— 


and the implications thereof. 





S AN INVETERATE READER of the 
Aico type on the sports page, I 
have been noting lately a curious 
sociological sports statistic. At the 
risk of invading the muscular lat- 
itude of the sports editor, I will let 
you in on it: Men are once more 
going to boxing matches. 

Now I realize that this statement 
is as vulnerable as a six no-trump 
bid, in view of: (1) every other 
time you turn on your video, two 
maulers are flailing at each other; 
(2) Americans have a natural free- 
loading instinct; and (3) any number 
of distinguished practitioners of the 
sportswriting trade, from Dan 
Parker to John Lardner, already 
have interred boxing as a spectator 
sport. 

The fact is, gentlemen, you're 
wrong. Homus domesticus is finding 
his way back to the smoky, sweat- 
filled fight arena like a flock of 
renegade sheep finding their way 
home. In other words, boxing at- 
tendance is up all over the nation. 

I might say—smugly, if you will 
—that this development is no great 
surprise to me. A living room filled 
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with wife, children, dog and other 
miscellaneous objects is a veritable 
bower of bliss, and I am the last 
one to put the knock on it. But it’s 
no place to watch a fight. 

What occurred at our house on 
the night of a recent championship 
embroilment will help explain some 
of the raison d’etre behind my dis- 
content. I had settled in front of 
the television set, and the referee 
was just at the point of telling “bot’ 
of youse boys to obsoive de boxin’ 
rules of ‘dis state” when my wife 
settled down, too, and cheerfully 
relating the dregs of her 
Kaffeeklatsching with the 
neighborhood mem-sahibs. You 
know the conversational routine: 
Joyce’s kids are sick, Marge’s hus- 
band is getting her a new car, the 
Wilsons are going to Palm Springs 
again. 

I listen patiently for just so long 
(about forty seconds) and then 
plead, “Look, honey, can’t you see 
I'm trying to watch the big title 
fight? Couldn’t you tell me later— 
darling, lover, sweetie?” 

Injured look. In fact, she looked 


started 
day’s 


more hurt than either fighter who 
hadn’t landed a blow yet. 

“Well,” said my frau in voce 
tremulo, “I was only trying to tell 
you what went on in my day. You 
always say you want to know what 
I did during the day, and then when 
I try to tell you, you aren’t in- 
terested. Don’t you care about the 
things I do?” 

Well, it takes a couple of rounds 
to smooth down those ruffled 
feathers. 

Then it’s the children, bless the 
little dears. “Daddy,” demands Sue, 
nine, in a querulous voice, “isn’t 
that icky fight over yet? We kids 
want to watch ‘Disneyland.’ Can't 
you turn off that dumb fight? Gee, 
we sure hate those dumb fights.” 

“Yes,” chips in Nancy, seven, 
“they’re sure dumb, they are. And 
stupid, too.” 

“Can't you kids be quiet! Darnit, 
Nancy, don’t cry. How can Daddy 
watch the fight?” 

“We—(sob, sob)—don’t want you 
to watch. We want ‘Disneyland’ 
If you loved us, you’d let us watch 
it.” 

Time out to call up a neighbor 
with two television sets, get the 
children off and settle back before 
the little screen. Telephone rings. 
“It’s for you, dear,” my wife shouts, 
gleefully. 

“Tell them,” and now I’m getting 
a belligerent bellow to my voice, 
“to call back later .. .!” 

“Can’t do it,” retorts the wife, 
even more gleefully. “It’s long 
distance.” 

Business call. Well, a dollar is a 
dollar. 

Get settled back to watch late 
rounds. Doorbell. Neighbor has 
found he has a flat tire, wants to 
borrow your new hydraulic jack. 
Go to garage. Not in car trunk. Find 
it under workbench. 


Finally back to TV set, only to 
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ATTENTION: Kids’ Day Chairman! 





Now You Can Buy Peanuts In 


SPECIAL KIWANIS KIDS’ DAY BAGS 


From the World's Largest Processor 


Be sure to order early for your Kids’ Day activity. Due 


to an unusually heavy demand, our supply will be lim- 


ited. All orders should be sent direct to Fisher Nut 
Company, St. Paul 14, Minnesota. Each order will be 


promptly confirmed. 


ORDER NOW! USE THIS COUPON 


For only $4.95 (r-0-8 st. Paul) 
You Receive One Shipping Case Containing: 
100/2 oz. bags Kiwanis Salted-in-the-shell Peanuts. 
Shipping Wot. Per Case 1/4 Ibs. 

(100/2 oz. bags Plain Roasted Peanuts 


also available at same price) 


Packed Exclusively For Kiwanis Clubs By 


‘Bishor: 


THE ORIGINAL SALTED IN THE SHELL PEANUTS 
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§ | enclose check 
ft NAME 

- ADDRESS 

g CITY 


Petes ess= see ee ew ee ee eee eee ee 
FISHER NUT CO., St. Paul 14, Minn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me at $4.95 each: 

Cases Salted-in-the-shell Peanuts 


Cases Plain Roasted Peanuts. 


money order $ 
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find announcer bellowing, “And the 
winnah and still champeen . . .” Oh 
well, the devil with it. Ill catch 
it in the newsreels. 

My own experience is not par- 
ticularly unique. Other husbands 
of my acquaintance have detailed 
similar grievances to me. One dis- 
gusted male tells me that, on TV 
fight nights, his wife times the din- 
ner bell with the bell for the first 
round. Another gets lengthy phone 
calls from his invalid mother. 

There was a time, I confess, when 
I did find it quite pleasant to watch 
the fights at home. That was in the 
Chuck Davey build-up era. My wife 
was no different from several zillion 
other women who didn’t know a 
thing about boxing. She thought 
Chuck was so cute, so gentlemanly, 
and wasn’t it nice the way he played 
slap-slap on those unshaven ruffians 
like Rocky Graziano. 

“He never looks mad,” she ex- 
plained to me. “He looks like he’s 
playing tennis, instead of something 
crude like prize fighting.” 

Then Kid Gavilan proceeded to 
give Mr. Davey, M. A., Michigan 
State, the equivalent of a grade 
school education in _ professional 
fighting. My shocked frau—along 
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with scads of other women—hasn’t 
watched a fight since. In fact, she’s 
still a little bitter about the whole 
thing. 

The decline of TV boxing (never 
underestimate the power of a 
woman, proven by the point that 
two sponsors already have dropped 
their TV boxing shows)  sub- 
stantiates what a friend of mine 
named Jack Hurley has been saying 
all along. Jack is the last of the 
old-time fight managers and also 








Illustrated by Larry Klein 


happens to be the finest monologist 
around since a man name of Shake- 
spear was writing Hamlet’s stuff. 
Since 1948 he has been contending 
that TV boxing was a phenomenon 
that wouldn’t last. A digest of his 
many thousands of acidulous words 
on the subject would go something 
like this: 

“Tt’s just a novelty,” he says. “The 
real fight fan is going to want his 
atmosphere—that good old ring 
smell, that nice thick smoke in the 
galleries, the chance to yell insults 
at the bums in the ring, the bloody 
gore and all that. Furthermore, 
what better excuse is there for a 
night out with the boys than a good 
fight? 

“Mark my words, he'll be a lounge 
lizard fight fan for just so long and 
then he’ll revolt. The TV is just a 
passing fad.” 

All due respect to Mgr. Hurley, I 
do wish, however, that I had a better 
expert to lend proper validity to 
my hypothesis. In his most recent 
outings as a soothsayer, Mr. Hurley 
solemnly assured me that Rocky 
Marciano would be defeated by his 
last five opponents. 

Here, though, he seems to be on 
safer ground. THE END 
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A; Wynnewood, Oklahoma, there 
is a service station where travelers 
can fill up on faith while their cars 
are being filled up with gas 

Members of the Irwin W. Tucker 
family believe so strongly in the 
adege that “families who pray to- 
gether, stay together” that they have 
done something about it. In a tiny, 
unused room of their gas station on 
US Highway 77, the Tuckers have 
fixed up a prayer sanctuary com- 
plete with an altar, statue of Jesus, 
the Star of David and a crucifix. 

In front of the station pumps and 
over the door leading to the little 
shrine, there is a sign that reads: 
Prayer Sanctuary. You Are Wel- 
come Regardless of Race, Creed or 
Color. Enter In Good Faith. 

Truck drivers, traveling salesmen, 
whole families of tourists, even 
hitchhikers, make daily use of the 
little chapel the Tuckers have pro- 
vided. 

“Transients who otherwise would 
not take the time nor trouble to look 
up a church,” says Irwin Tucker, 
“are glad of the opportunity to relax 
their minds and renew their faith. 
And believe it or not, it gives them 
a far better chance of reaching their 
destinations safely and on time, for 
a few moments of prayer makes one 
a more careful driver, a more cour- 
teous motorist, alert to highway 
dangers.” 

An average of fifty to seventy-five 
people enter the Tucker service sta- 
tion sanctuary each day. One day, 
more than two hundred visited it. 
In fact, the roadside chapel station 
is a Wynnewood attraction. Towns- 
people and tourists alike take pride 
in visiting it. And the Tucker's trade 
has increased to such an extent that 
the family now operates the station 
on a twenty-four hour schedule. 

—George W. Phinney 
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FARM FAIR 
(From page 42) 


Raleigh. Each fair lasts five days, 
Tuesday through Saturday. At any 
one of the three fairs, one might see 
a mink coat next to overalls, a hog 
truck adjacent to a limousine or a 
hot dog hawker beside a bank presi- 
dent, so democratically are the Dor- 
ton fairs operated. Carnival per- 
formers from New York often expect 
to find themselves a part of a 
“blackberry fair,” but instead they 
discover that they are in a miniature 
Chicago, because of the modernity 
of the fairs. 

All three fairs have a local, family 
flavor. Booths for baby-sitting pur- 
poses have long been a part of Doc 
Dorton’s setups. A large majority of 
the concession stands are operated 
by civic organizations and church 
groups. Only a few go to profes- 
sionals. There’s even space for young 
boys to demonstrate their skills in 
model airplane building. A square 
dance contest at each fair draws 
teams from many areas, and mass 
hymn singing is a popular attraction 
at Raleigh. Being short of money 
need not deter anybody from at- 
tending one of the Dorton-managed 
fairs. There are always an abun- 
dance of free displays such as an- 
cient furniture, old cooking utensils 
and a mule-powered molasses mill. 

Because of Doc Dorton’s refusal 
to leave Shelby, and his oft-men- 
tioned love for that city, people pre- 
sume that he’s a native. Actually, 
Doc was born at Concord, North 
Carolina. His father, a cotton buyer, 
dreamed of a medical profession for 
his son, but this dream didn’t appeal 
at all to young Joseph Sibley Dor- 
ton. Father and son finally com- 
promised on the study of medicine 
as applied to domestic animals. This 
the young man liked, for he cher- 
ished his own pets and spent hours 
training them to do tricks. 

The day after his graduation from 


Kansas City Veterinary College, Doc 
enlisted in the army and saw duty 
during World War I. Setting up a 
practice in Shelby after the war, Doc 
became a charter member of the 
Kiwanis club in 1922 and six years 
later was president. 

He is one of the first-ranking citi- 
zens of Shelby. Extremely civic 
minded, he directed a movement a 
few years ago that brought a swim- 
ming pool and an elaborate youth 
center to town. He’s also an active 
church worker. Doc’s interests are 
many and varied, and he has headed 
every organization he’s ever be- 
longed to, including the Interna- 
tional Association of Fairs and Ex- 
positions. His chief interest, of 
course, is his fairs, and when he 
isn’t planning, producing or promot- 
ing them he’s probably visiting 
somebody else’s fair. He has ob- 
served fairs in Kentucky, Florida, 
New York, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
Virginia and Ontario (The Canadian 
National Exposition). His latest am- 
bition is to establish a national mag- 
azine about the fair business. 

The Dorton dynasty seems des- 
tined to continue, inasmuch as 
young Sib Dorton, fresh from the 
ivied halls of Davidson College and 
a recent addition to the roster of the 
Kiwanis Club of Shelby, has joined 
his illustrious father as administra- 
tive assistant. Sib has spent thou- 
sands of hours at the fairgrounds 
watching his father guide the des- 
tinies of the features that thousands 
of North Carolinians look forward to 
from year to year. 

How far Kiwanian Doc Dorton 
will go in his field depends primarily 
on how much life he’s able to spend 
in the field, for it’s certain that so 
long as he lives he will come up with 
innovations to make better fairs, and 
boost understanding and happiness 
among the hundreds of thousands 
of North Carolina fairgoers who rely 
on his inventiveness for these annual 
summer highlights. THE END 





ASSEMBLY LINE 
(From page 33) 


card or an overtime slip for work 
not done? 

In the group, too, was a young 
woman intern. She was going to 
practice medicine in a small Penn- 
sylvania factory town where she was 
raised. Before going back, though, 
she wanted to experience the drudg- 
ery of a factory and learn some of 
the economic problems facing a non- 
skilled worker. Only then, she said, 
could she honestly relate her medical 


studies to the existing health and 
economic conditions of her future 
patients. 

Others were planning to be teach- 
ers, lawyers, businessmen. Each soon 
realized how his daily experiences 
would make the future richer and 
more meaningful. 

The resident program director in 
each S.I.I. project helps relate day- 
time experiences further by arrang- 
ing for special talks by representa- 
tives of management and labor. A 
company executive on one night 
might discuss investments and 
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Two charter members of the Platteville, Wisconsin 
club, established in 1922, were honored when new school 
buildings in the community were named after them. 
An elementary school was named for O. E. Gray, form>r 
superintendent of schools and member and past officer 
of the board of education from 1911 until his retirement 
in 1951. Kiwanian Robert Dugdale had a new addition 
to the high school named after him. Editor of the 
Grant County News for fifty-five Kiwanian 
Robert was one of the organizers and first regent of the 
Wisconsin Institute of Technology at Platteville. He 
served as a board of education member for seventeen 


years, 


years 


K rwantan Frank England, Sr., charter member of the 
Greenville, Mississippi club, has been awarded the 
YMCA Distinguished Service Award for serving twenty 
years as chairman of the local Kiwanis-YMCA camp 
committee. The award was presented to Frank by a 
fellow charter member of the Greenville club, Edmund 
Taylor, who has been president of the local YMCA for 
thirty years. Both men are past presidents of the 
Greenville Kiwanis club, and Frank is a past lieutenant 


governor 


M empers or tue Old Orchard Beach, Maine club wanted 
to get acquainted with the fifteen other clubs in the 
division, so one week the club called off its regular 
meeting (holding only a round-table meeting for the 
benefit of visitors), and each member assigned himself 
to visit one of the other neighboring clubs. At the 
meeting the following week, reports were heard of all 


the visits 


Krwanian R. L. “Bob” Walker of the Orlando, Florida 
club has been named president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, a post once held by O. Sam 
Cummings, a past International president of Kiwanis. 
In his year as president, Bob will visit al! of the US and 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


Secretary Emmet M. Frazer of the Richmond, Virginia 
club was a highly surprised man the night President 
Bill White asked him to sit in the club’s “chair of honor.” 
Emmet soon learned that the program was to be one of 
recognition for his eight years of service as secretary. 
The program was planned by President Bill and the past 
presidents who worked with Emmet. As a gift, Emmet 
received a cabinet television set from his fellow club 
members. 


T ue Big Brother and Big Sister organizations of Boston 
have chosen the New Bedford, Massachusetts club to 
receive the 1954 Service to Youth Award. In making 
the presentation, Dunbar Holmes, president of the Big 
Brother Association of Boston, cited the New Bedford 
club’s nearly fifty services to youth in 1954. 
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Krwantans in Cornelia, Georgia are firm believers in 
perpetuating the Kiwanis tradition. Seven members of 
the Cornelia club have sons who have joined the same 
club. 


For THe past thirty-one years, Boise, Idaho Kiwanian 
Harry Yost and his wife have entertained local Kiwani- 
ans and their wives at a picnic on the grounds of the 
Yost’s home. Harry joined Kiwanis in 1923, is a Legion 
of Honor Kiwanian, a past club president and lieutenant 


governor. 


(;overnor Jounston Murray of the state of Oklahoma 
commissioned the seven Kiwanis lieutenant governors 
as commodores in the Oklahoma Navy. The governor 
wanted to honor the seven men for their achievements 
during 1954. 


Many Kiwanis clubs hold Pancake Days, but few fete 
their champion seller as did the Valparaiso, Indiana 
club. By getting rid of 600 tickets Kiwanian John Schulz 
won the crown—a stack of pancakes with syrup stream- 
ing down the side! 


J vnce Sam Ervin of Morgantown, North Carolina, who 
was named to succeed the late Senator Clyde Hoey in 
Congress, was a charter member of the Kiwanis C!ub 
of Morgantown. Judge Sam, as he is affectionately 
called, was also the first secretary of his club and was 
later elected to the offices of club president and lieu- 
THE END 


tenant governor. 
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“Herman,” the 295 pound Hampshire hog, was worth his weight 
in dollars in a contest sponsored by the Sterling, Colorado 
Kiwanis and Lions clubs for the March of Dimes. Contestants 
contributed $300 for a chance to guess Herman’s weight. 
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Be proud to show your “K” 


Selected items of interest to all Kiwanians. 


Any of these items will make acceptable and welcome gifts 
for your favorite Kiwanian—and there is nothing wrong 
with ordering them for yourself as well! Each is identified 
with the Kiwanis emblem and each is a quality product of 
which you or any other Kiwanian will be proud. 
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ma SPRUCE UP KIT 





ors 

nor “A complete kit for sprucing up.” Genuine 

nts leather case contains high quality nail clippers, 
file and comb. Beautifully embossed with 
Kiwanis emblem. A handy gift for yourself, 

rete and for fellow Kiwanians. 

ana 

ulz Price, complete Kit ..................... $1.50 


m- Fone 206 tan THIS, KIWANIANS BELIEVE wall plaque 


The first resolution adopted by the delegate body of the 39th 
tho Kiwanis International convention so aptly embodied the 


, /" ~, Kiwanis spirit that it was made into this handsome, ready-to- 
ny ( KIWANIS hang wall plaque. A must for every Kiwanian’s office. Ideal 
lub EMBLEM JEWELRY as a gift or for personal use. Order yours today. 





ely 7 Price $1.75 each. 
vas a. 
- _ 
——~ 
“ig wae => KIWANIS RINGS 
Attractive tie bar and cuff links mounted with 
; Mee ’ . A lasting tribute to honor Past Officers 
actual size Kiwanis emblem. Manufactured by : ~-e rer 
; ag ; and a smart ring for personal wear. 
2 fine jewelrv craftsmen, and richly finished with Made in 10-K solid gold, with Kiwanis 
a superior tarnish-resistant process of gold emblem mounted on beautiful genuine 
2 onyx stone, ($16.00 plus 10% tax.) Spe- 
plating. cify whether insigne for Member, President, Past Lieutenant 
= oe Governor, ete. When ordering, send ring size or write for 
Cuff link and tie bar set $4.50 handy ring sizer. 
Cuff links only... $3.50 
Plu 10 ix 


You will find these and many more items 


oO | erest in your Kiwani Sur r lie Catalog. 


. — 2 +. . c |: 
OU an roer em jire , TF m The Suc r e 


ATTRACTIVE Department of Kiwanis International. Shipment 
MOSAIC can be made only when order is accompanied 
PAPERWEIGHT by remittance in full or when ondereil Taal 


} club secretary. All merchandise is shipped 
Richly decorated with postaae prepaid 
blue and gold Kiwanis 4 “— 
emblem. A lasting 





memento of our 40th 
Anniversary celebra- 
tion. Priced at $1.00 


ns | KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


st. 520 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, lilinois 
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Order from: 











3-COLOR POLICE FLASHLIGHT 


throws red, white or green beam visible miles away! _.. 
New, Powerful Safety Light | F 
NEW 98 Now available to Motorists, 
LOW Sportsmen, Home Owners RED WHITE 
PRICE . 
Converts from Spotlight 


SAVE 50% to Floodlight Instantly! 














PROVE IT YOURSELF WITH THIS TEST! 


Place the 3-COLOR FLASHLIGHT on a wall 5 feet above 
ground level. Ten feet away—at the same height, place an 
ordinary flashlight. Turn on both lights. Then walk away. At 
750 ft. the 3-COLOR light is clear, strong, bright! .. . while 
the ordinary one looks faded, yellowish. The reason: the 3- 
COLOR has a sealed-in Hi-glo reflector PLUS special magnify- 
ing lenses for piercing long distances. 


Now at last. . . the famous 3-COLOR FLASHLIGHT can be yours! Police and fire 
departments have been ordering them by the carload. New York City policemen alone 
have purchased thousands of them in the last few months for use in night patrol work, 
signaling, highway emergencies, etc. Three pushbuttons give you red, white or green 
beam in @ flash! No bulb changing, no twisting locks, no complex switches. Simply push 
one of the 3 buttons and the desired color beams out strong and clear: a brilliant GREEN, 
a piercing, warning RED or a powerful WHITE that can be seen for miles! Patented 
Hi-glo reflector INCREASES beam intensity—new focusing switch converts from spot- 
light to floodlight in an instant! Formerly sold for $5.00 or more—you save more 


than 50%! 
TRY ONE AT OUR RISK! 


Don't confuse this powerful light with ordinary color flashlights. The built-in Hi-glo 
reflector and the special magnifying lenses give you more brilliant color and a beam that 
travels farther—even in murky weather. You get a beam that can be seen miles away! 
You must agree that it has greater range, better fog penetration—otherwise it costs 
you NOTHING! Get this exciting flashlight NOW—while the supply is available. Send 
1.98 check, cash or m.o. and get prompt, prepaid shipment. (C.O.D.'s 3% extra.) Test it 
for 5 days—if not delighted, return it for immediate refund. Send coupon TODAY! 


NOW! SAVE 50%! 


Why poy $5.00 or more for your 3-color flashlight? Get yours direct from the 
firm that's famous for big bargains!! Mail coupon at once. 
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RUSH COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL! 
MOTO-MATIC COMPANY, Dept 135-G-75 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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' Gentlemen: RUSH . . . 3-COLOR FLASHLIGHT(S) at 1.98 ea. on 
: 5-Day Trial. If the RANGE-INTENSITY TEST doesn't convince me of 
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its superior penetration power you will return my |.98...INSTANTLY! 


Payment enclosed. Rush Prepaid... Send C.O.D. plus 39 charges. 
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